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EDITORIAL 


Last year, the UN and UNESCO jointly sponsored a Conference on Social 
Aspects of Technical Assistance. A group of scholars, with longstanding in- 
terest in this field, were invited to prepare working papers for these meetings 
which, together with other materials, formed the basis of discussion, In this 
issue, through the kindness of the UN and UNESCO, we are priviliged to pub- 
lish some of these working papers as the first five items in this number. 


Professor Morris E, Opler, who participated in these meetings has pre- 
pared a general report on this Conference which will be published separately 
in March 1954 by UNESCO, We are sure that our readers will be interested 
in seeing this stimulatingdocument. Inquiries regarding the general report 
should be addressed to the Department of Social Sciences, UNESCO, 19 Ave- 
nue Kleber, Paris 16. 
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PROBLEMS OF TIMING, BALANCE, AND PRIORITIES 
IN DEVELOPMENT MEASURES 


Every program of technical assistance for economic development rests 
upon stated or implicit assumptions with respect to temporal strategy and 
priorities. This is true whether the auspices are official or unofficial, and 
whether the initiative is primarily local or external, Indeed, one particular 
assumption is common to all such programs in the very nature of the case: 
the high priority of strategic skills that are in short supply in the under- 
developed areas, 


It is the purpose of this paper to present for discussion 1) certain pos- 
tulates about the characteristics of underdeveloped areas and the aims of 
development programs, 2) some alternative doctrines of strategy, and 3) 
some suggested guides to choice of practical measures, The issues raised 
and positions taken will be necessarily somewhat speculative. There simply 
is no theory of economic growth that is adequately comprehensive, coherent, 
and factually grounded, from which on might draw detailed predictions or 
clear and practical inferences for procedure, The increasing interest among 
social scientists in the study of economic growth and the increasing store of 
current experience offer in combination some hope for greater precision and 
relevance of knowledge. 


Initial Postulates 





In order to establish some background for a discussion of the concrete 
issues facing technical assistance programs, it is appropriate to give initial 
attention to the general nature of the situation in which underdeveloped areas 
find themselves, The most general proposition in this connection runs counter 
to the implicit assumptions underlying much of the discussion of modernization 
programs and their difficulty. This general proposition may be stated: 

The ''cake of custom" has already been broken in some form and degree. 





1) No area is untouched by some or all of the following influences: Med- 
ical, economic, educational, political, ideological, Scholars who have empha- 
sized the difficulties of changing non-Western cultures, and the great diversity 
of values and social structures among them, have rather consistently mini- 
mized or neglected important external influences and resulting changes over 
periods ranging from decades to centuries. Once this point is stated it needs 
little factual elaboration, for the evidence is in fact well known, The signifi- 
cance of this evidence has not always been noted, 











2) Past influences may have lowered some barriers to change, raised 
others, It the autonomy “of widely variant social systems has already been up- 
set and ''Western" influences in some sense and in some degree absorbed, it 
does not necessarily follow that this experience makes the task of development 
programs easier, Both the manner and the results of past influences may 
have established formidable barriers to the possibilities of particular changes. 
On the other hand, some results of past influences may have made assisted 
development easier, not only by building on accumulated experience but also 
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by taking into account various indirect effects. 


Because of the range of possible development measures on the one hand 
and the range of particular sectors of the social order on the other, a net 
single positive or negative balance of past influences is clearly impossible, 
The problem of assessment is aggravated by the circumstance that no me- 
thod is at hand for quantifying and comparing the various changes that have 
taken place. It may be useful, however, to list some types of positive and 
negative consequences of past experience in underdeveloped areas, 


Man-Land Ratios. In a number of underdeveloped areas the ratio of agri- 
cultural population to the quantity and quality of agricultural land has in- 
creased rather than diminished or remained stable. Part of this increase, 
and therefore the deterioration of the economic plight of the agriculturalist, 
can be traced to the indirect effects of changes that would ordinarily be re- 
garded as "developmental." The first of these changes is that of falling mor- 
tality without corresponding declines in fertility. As greater numbers of chil- 
dren survive to adulthood and greater numbers of adults live out something 
like a full life span, larger populations must derive support from land re- 
sources that may not expand that rapidly, and may actually deteriorate in 
productivity. 





The second change is the displacement of handicraft products by cheap 
manufactured goods in local markets. The greater productive effeciency and 
lower cost of manufactured goods is presumably a "forward" step in economic 
growth, but handicraft producers may not be absorbed into alternative non- 
agricultural employments as rapidly as they are forced out of competition. 
Thus again the indirect effect of this temporal sequence and imbalance of 
changes is to increase the proportion of the population dependent on the least 
productive sector of the economy—agriculture, 


The experience with reference to labor supply for industrial and related 
activities in underdeveloped countries indicates that these influences have 
the further indirect effect of increasing the willingness of workers to leave 
traditional forms of livelihood, given the opportunity. 


Employment Practices. It would ordinarily be supposed that the gradual 
increase in an "experienced" labor force is advantageous for continuous de- 
velopment. However, this holds true only in so far as the experience has been 
favorable on motivational grounds and can be built upon for the development 
of higher and more diversified skills. Past employment practices resting 
either on deliberate racial and ethnic distinctions or simply on the failure to 
provide for training and promotion of local workers may have raised barriers 
to effective labor utilization. 





As new forms of economic activity are introduced, the effective labor 
supply is likely to be largely "unskilled," almost by definition, (It will be noted 
below, however, that insufficient attention has been given to the transferability 
of skills.) The point of present concern is that the original disparity between 
managers and workers in education, specific skills, and general outlook may 
have been frozen into employment and training policies that make subsequent 
development harder rather than easier. 
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Land Tenures. Various types of land reform are often prescribed for 
underdeveloped countries, although not commonly on solely economic grounds, 
Proponents of such reforms may well examine some past experience with 
changes in tenure and changes in the organization of agriculture production. 
The establishment of peasant proprietorship is likely to increase the eco- 
nomic well-being of the actual cultivators, although even this is not auto- 
matically true. Several other indirect and long-run effects may be noted as 
possibilities. Peasant proprietorship may foster rather than diminish agri- 
cultural underemployment through the effective but meager security system 
provided by the family. Total production may decrease rather than increase 
because of various diseconomies of small-scale operation, and despite the 
probability of additional labor and additional incentive. The possibilities of 
effective capital accumulation available either for reinvestment in agri- 
culture or for diversion to more productive sectors of the economy are likely 
to be diminished by peasant proprietorship. And in the absense of effective 
cooperative arrangements small proprietorship in agriculture is likely to 
result in over-capitalization in certain respects such as storage facilities, 
draft animals, and tools. 





Industrial and Commercial Capital. "Colonial exploitation" has been so 
commonly charged to Western powers that the additions to the productive e- 
quipment of underdeveloped countries go unnoticed. Irrigation facilities, 
terraces, roads, and industrial plants and equipment have been established in 
many areas under foreign rule and with foreign capital. The effect of these 
changes needs to be appraised in terms of the total economy, however. To 
the extent that foreign enterprise has drained off profits for investment else- 
where and at the same time depleted local mineral and similar resources, the 
net effect of experience so far may be to make subsequent development more 
difficult. 





Communications and Aspirations. Every stable society both encourages 
and limits individual aspirations. For the most part non-industrial societies, 
with their limited possibilities for short-term growth, operate with fairly 
stringent traditional limitations on the type and degree of consumption appropri- 
ate to various sectors of the population. In view of this general principle, 
writers on economic development commonly note that the limited height and 
range of aspirations, the narrowness of "economic wants,', provide barriers to 
economic growth. In view of all sorts of changes in transportation and the ease 
of physical movement, exposure to new products and new ideas, and increased 
knowledge of real or imagined alternatives, it is probable that this barrier is 
seriously overstated. 





3) Even apart from past influences, no society is perfectly integrated. 
The assumption of perfect integration is often, and erroneously, made with re- 
ference to primitive societies before Western or other contact, and is a useful 
theoretical construct for social analysis. Its use as a model, however, is radi- 
cally diminished if the further assumption is made that the model is more or 
less factually correct. This latter step is likely to lead once more toa mis- 
statement of the difficulties of social change. 





With reference to any set of values and rules, it is appropriate to expect 
three categories of individuals whose behavior is supposed to be guided by the 
prescriptions: (a) the complete conformists, who have internalized the values 
for themselves and join in the pressure on others to conform; (b) the external 


a 
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conformists, whose behavior is kept in line only by the existence of external 
sanctions; and (c) the overt deviants. The last group may or may not be 
agents of change, depending upon the methods of handling deviants and their 
opportunities to bring leverage on the system. It is the probability of the 
"middle" group that is exciting on both theoretical and practical grounds, 
The theoretical argument will not be set down here. The practical signifi- 
cance of the external conformists is that who they are and their possible pro- 
portions may be roughly predicted by careful analysis of the social structure. 
And these may turn out to be the effective sources and willing recipients of 
social change. 


The kind of consideration presented here presents practical problems, 
for if the overt and hidden "dissident elements" in a population are the most 
likely to welcome innovations, the views of local officials may be sufficiently 
representative of traditional values that they will resent and reject this key 
to social transformation. 


The aims of technical assistance for economic development include: 1) 
the maximum long- run effect with limited time and resources; 2) help in the 
development of both skills and interest appropriate for continuous effort b by the the 
local people; 3) “adaptation™ of measures to local conditions in ways and and de- — 
grees that that do not prejudice continuous development. 























These aims are perhaps not stated in precisely the usual form, and one or 
two comments on them may be appropriate. The emphasis is placed on '"max- 
imum long-run effect" because of the quite understandable pressure on both 
local officials and assistance missions to show spectacular short-run results. 
Training programs and demonstration units may be set up in capital cities 
when they are most visible and least needed; buildings may be constructed 
instead of engineers trained; tractors may be bought instead of contour plow- 
ing taught. This emphasis is also given because presumably public policy 
and certainly long-run development rest upon widespread benefits from eco- 
nomic growth, Thus it is possibie to increase the per capita national income 
by making the rich much richer and the poor if anything somewhat poorer 
while scarce resources are used and further development put in jeopardy. 


The qualifying stipulation is added to the aim of "adaptation" as it is pos- 
sible so to adapt organization and techniques that they fail of the minimally 
necessary changes in the existing social organization if continuous develop- 
ment is not to be sealed off. Broad and reverberating social changes may be 
deplored by adherents of the traditional order, whether from self-interest or 
disinterested sentiment for archaic social forms. They are likely to be an 
essential "cost" of effective development measures, 


Alternative Doctrines of Timing and Strategy 





The literature on economic development, whether theoretical or progra- 
matic, provides no consistent guides to strategy in fostering growth. Indeed the 
theory of change that is assumed must often be inferred from the variables 
emphasized in historical interpretations or the measures advocated for cur- 
rent application, In order to get the problem into the open, several competing 
doctrines may be identified by "slogans" and their merits briefly examined. 
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1) "Change Everything at Once," This doctrine is likely to derive from 
static cross-sectional comparisons that indicate very high intercorrelations 
among a wide variety of indexes of economic and social development. Thus 
underdeveloped countries are likely to be characterized by low income per 
capita, low mechanical power and electrical energy per capita, high propor- 
tions dependent on agriculture, high birth rates, low average expectation of 
life, low literacy, and low indexes of transportation and communication, In 
the absence of comparable time trends in the movement of these indexes, it 
is superficially reasonable to conclude that a massive attack on all of these 
components of development must be undertaken. Such time trends as are 
available do not indicate such close connections, but rather "leads," "lags," 
and even "reversals" over the short run. 





2) "Every Little Bit Helps.'' This doctrine is logically sounder than the 
preceding one, under the assumption of a very closely connected system of 
variables. If the causal and temporal relations among the components of a 
social system were as close as certain kinds of cross-sectional comparisons 
would imply, then any positive change should be equally effective. The strate- 
gy of choice would thus rest solely on cost and convenience. 





The difficulty here is that the functional connections in a social system 
are such that the net effect of initially positive changes may be negative, 
owing to the failure of other elements to change concurrently in the appropri- 
ate direction. A few examples may serve to bring a theoretical point down 
to earth, 


Reduction of mortality may be accompanied by such reductions in mor- 
bidity as to increase the efficiency of labor and thus inferentially a corre- 
lative expansion in production. But in underdeveloped areas labor is not 
likely to be in short supply, and its increased physiological efficiency may 
be beneficial to the particular enterprise but largely irrelevant to the eco- 
nomy as a whole, Moreover, mortality reduction is likely to increase the 
burden of dependency borne by the population of working ages. And it certain- 
ly cannot be assumed that reductions in mortality will bring in their train, 
even with substantial time lag, automatic reductions in fertility. Reduction 
in fertility depends upon changes in motivations and family patterns that may 
be scarcely affected by such essentially "external" changes as improved sani- 
tation, control of malaria, or innoculation against contagious diseases, 


The expansion of education without correlative expansion of employment 
opportunities for the skills acquired may produce additional "dissident ele- 
ments" that are effective agents of other changes. There is no assurance 
that the direction of their efforts will be conducive to constructive long-run 
development, even assuming the appropriateness of some short-run disorder, 


Within the more narrowly defined economic sphere, some of the advantages 
of late-comers in the industrialization process may be illusory. The installa- 
tion of elaborate machines may represent a waste of scarce capital in the ab- 
sence of skills for their use and facilities for their repair. And economic wis- 
dom of substitution of machines for labor obviously depends on the relative 
costs of the factors of production, Thus the mechanization of rice produc- 
tion in East Asia would obviously increase man-hour productivity. It would 
also probably reduce total production of an essential commodity and add to 
overt or hidden unemployment in the absence of alternative productive activities. 
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The range of some technical assistance programs leads to the inference 
that the "every little bit helps" doctrine in being followed. The consideration 
advanced here suggest careful examination of this strategy. 

3) "Start from Where You Are and Change as Little as Possible.'' Some 
scholars and persons with practical ‘orientations toward economic develop - 
ment have recognized both the complexity and the diversity of social systems, 
This leads to the reasonable view that development measures must be a- 
dapted to local conditions and built upon the knowledge, organization, and 
values of the local population, This strategy also has its dangers, however, 
for it may lead to essentially short-run and even abortive innovations, In 
this sense the strategy shares some of the difficulties of the "every little 
bit helps" doctrine, although it rests on different assumptions as to the na- 
ture of social systems and their degree of cohesion. 








In its pure form, indeed, this doctrine rests upon a view of society that 
minimizes functional relationships among elements. For it is often assumed 
that all sorts of beneficial changes can be made in the "purely economic" 
sphere without essential interference in the pleasant variety of cultural forms 
and values. These would be little scientific basis for disagreement with the 
notion of "non-interference with other cultures" if it were held consistently 
and if it were not academic in any event, Interference has taken place and 
will continue to do so. The realistic questions relate to sponsorship, form, 
and degree. And if interference with social organization in order to foster 
economic development is countenanced, other changes in social organization 
must be accepted in approximate ratio to the success of that development. 


Although the adaptability of modern economic techniques and organi- 
zation has not been adequately explored, it is certainly safe to say that it 
does not allow preservation of many "familistic'' values, for example, if oc- 
cupational mobility and effective labor utilization are to be achieved, and fer- 
tility brought under rational control. If it is a mistake to assume that any 
social system is perfectly integrated, it is equally a mistake to assume that 
various functional areas are virtually autonomous, In the present state of 
sociological theory, it seems probable that those components of social sys- 
tems least likely to be directly involved and affected by economic moderni- 
zation are esthetic values and, with fairly important limits, religious ideolo- 
gies. In other respects the standardization of the world's cultures may be 
regretted, but is likely to be part of the price of economic development. 

4) "Find the Key Variables." Clearly if social systems are loosely but 
not tightly connected, and the resources for sponsoring and assisting econo- 
mic change are limited, the appropriate strategy is to find and manipulate the 
key variables, 


Unfortunately, time-trend data appropriate for generalization are notably 
skimpy. This is true even for the older industrial economies, and it cannot 
now be determined (a) whether there are general laws of change irrespective 
of the variability of cultures and social systems; (b) whether there are spe- 
cial laws of change for each of a limited number of types of situations; and 
(c) whether the past is a guide to the future in view of secular changes affect- 
ing all societies in some form or degree, 


These uncertainties require little further comment. With regard to the 
first, for example, many of the generalizations have been at such a high level 


‘“Y 
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as to provide little guide to strategy. Thus one theory emphasizes the key role 
of the innovating enterpriser, but w~ do not know the effect of corporate, col- 
lective, or state organization of production, Another theory emphasizes the 
shift from primary to secondary and tertiary production, but we do not know 

at what precise points in development this shift takes place, or whether this 
implies a strategy of fostering primary production to push the economy into 
the next "stage" or tertiary production in order to pull it. 


With respect to types of situations, it would seem necessary to take some 
account of such obvious differences as agricultural density and availability of 
resources, the extensity of handicraft production and familiarity with a mone- 
tary system of trade, and various international trading arrangements, 


The secular changes that may make the experience in the West an uncer- 
tain guide elsewhere include not only the "empty spaces" that are now essen- 
tially filled by previous population growth, but also changes in standards and 
aspirations that may decrease the willingness of people to undergo all of the 
miseries associated with industrialization in the West. 


Now despite these uncertainties effort is being directed toward economic 
growth. Data collection and theory construction are appropriate and even 
essential, but meanwhile what guides are currently available? If the hazards 
and uncertainties are recognized, it may be possible to attempt some rough 
scale of priorities. 


Practical Problems of Timing and Strategy 





The General and the Particular, The differences among underdeveloped 
areas are many, impressive, and important. The practical success of technical 
assistance programs rests in considerable measure on knowledge of the par- 
ticulars. These particulars range from the general and differential charac- 
teristics of the economy and culture through political arrangements and 


cleavages to the personalities of officials and leaders. 


There is, however, a strong temptation on the part of local authorities and 
area experts to overemphasize the local peculiarities, and even the mythical 
"status quo ante.'' To the extent that general principles are valid, they are an 
important source of economy both in preparation and in execution of assistance 
programs, 


Some General Guides to Priorities. Any brief enumeration of priorities 
is likely to encounter valid objections with reference either to their specific 
application or to their interrelations, In practical affairs it cannot be assumed 
that variables "remain constant" or that "other things are equal."' However, 
it may still be useful to start from certain economic propositions and pro- 
ceed by an intermediate step to some sociological ones. 





1) On economic grounds those measures should be undertaken that (a) 
shift the » factors of production to the most productive sectors of the economy; 
(b) are re labor-intensive rather than « capital-intensive; (c) offer the best pros- 
pects 1s for capital accumulation; “and (d) will have indirect beneficial effects 
on other sectors of|the economy. 
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The facts and reasoning underlying these prescriptions do not require 
elaborate comment. In concrete terms they suggest, for example, that prefer- 
ence should ordinarily be given to manufacturing over agriculture, This 
preference arises not only from the low elasticity for demand for agricul- 
tural products, but from the circumstance that marked improvement in agri- 
cultural technique, capital, and markets is likely to depend upon industriali- 
zation. In manufacturing, however, there are a number of reasons for giv- 
ing preference to consumers goods rather ‘than capital goods at the outset, 
partly because of the probably lower capital intensity required, partly be- 
cause of the probable shortage of strategic skills for the establishment and 
management of highly capitalized plants. 


an nm wa Bea A Ge sf ee 


Decentralized consumers’ goods factories offer marked advantages in 
tapping underemployed labor reserves in agriculture, and minimize the mo- 
tivational problems of recruitment. Factory production in the heart of agrari- 
an regions has clear advantages in offsetting some of the radical and growing 
discontinuities between urban and rural areas in many underdeveloped 
countries. This "adaptation" to existing conditions, however, should not be 
carried to the point that local persons supply only unskilled labor. The fac- 
tory will be an important agency of continuous change only if it broadens and 
heightens the range of occupational opportunities and, ideally, leads to new 
facilities for related products. 


Despite the stipulation with regard to capital accumulation, local con- 
ditions may indicate top priority for transportation and power development. 
These may or may not yield high direct returns, but will certainly have very 
important indirect effects on all types of physical production, 


2) On socio-economic grounds those measures should be undertaken that 
(a) are educational, (b) secure obvious advantages in expanded consumption 
and material well- -being, and (c) offer prospects for 1 reducing the size of 
families. 

















The importance of education can scarcely be overstated, and obviously 
is very directly related to the mission of technical assistance programs. It 
may be reasonably argued that a thoroughly modern economy depends upon 
widespread literacy. And despite assumptions often made about the effects 
of technology and division of labor on the dilution of skills, it is probable that 
the minimum standards of employability are higher in industrial that in non- 
industrial economies. 


The shortage of strategic skills is especially acute in underdeveloped 
areas. Modern forms of economic enterprise probably require a higher aver- 
age level of skills than even a moderately complex agrarian, handicraft, and 
trading economy. Certainly the required skills are to a marked extent differ- 
ent, The nature of social developments over the last half century or more 
in many areas has produced greatly expanded educational facilities of a quite 
inappropriate kind. The colleges and universities turn out literary scholars 
and lawyers, who tend to seek employment in the expanding governmental 
bureaus, But Surely the emphasis in higher educational policy should now 
turn to the production of chemists, agronomists, engineers, business econo- 
mists, fiscal experts, and trained industrial managers, Expansion of secon- 
dary education would have obvious direct benefits, and also presumably re- 
duce the radical disparity between "the educated class" and all others, 


i 
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Here a few words may be added about the improvement of statistical data 
and services, It is very difficult to know the human resources of a country 
without adequate censuses and vital registration, or to appraise its economic 
position and trends without adequate social accounts, Not only are statisti- 
cal data often meager and incomplete, but they commonly do not include the 
most strategic information, For the assessmentof labor resources occupa- 
tional statistics should be assembled with great care. For example, an in- 
ventory of handicraft skills based upon realistic job descriptions, together 
with analysis of the transferability of skills, may reveal that all local labor 
is not ipso facto unskilled. Both on economic and motivational grounds the 
avoidance of waste of abilities is an important principle. 


It may be further noted with regard to statistical improvements that some 
attempts to increase international comparability have led to quite spurious 
classifications and useless data. For those sectors of a population essentially 
outside a market system, the distinction between economically "active" and 
"inactive" can have no precise meaning. It would in many areas be preferable 
to differentiate the market and non-market sectors of the population, and to 
apply different classifications and derive different sorts of information about 
each, The relative proportions in the two categories would provide a very 
useful measure of economic transition, 


The emphasis on benefits in expanded consumption is based not only on 
the assumption that it is at least a long-run aim of economic development, 
but also on important considerations of motivation. Here a difficulty must be 
faced squarely. Given adequate motivation and control, the quickest procedure 
in economic development is clearly to sacrifice current consumption for cap- 
ital accumulation. There are important questions of social policy involved 
here that are likely to be outside the competence of technical assistance mis- 
sions, It can be pointed out, however, that unless very careful attention is 
given to non-material incentives and collective sacrifice, severe labor "ex- 
ploitation" may constitute a very short-sighted policy. As a single illustra- 
tion of this problem, the reluctance of villagers to move to or remain in in- 
dustrial centers is often owing partly to the absence in the latter of even the 
meager amenities in the villages. 


Family limitation also poses serious problems of ideology and social poli- 
cy, and these problems are aggravated if the sponsorship is "foreign."" How- 
ever, it seems totally unrealistic in densely settled agrarian countries to 
interfere with high mortality and low output but to refuse to interfere with 
fertility practices. In practical terms this suggests that as health centers 
are established and local people trained for medical services, maternal and 
child health should be given some prominence and used as an agency of at 
least such birthcontrolinformationas will meet official doctrinal positions 
or contraception, 


3) On sociological grounds, those measures should be undertaken that 
(a) secure the widest possible participation and sharing of of plans, (b) serve 
to develop rational administrative o organization, and (c) loosen rather than 
confirm or tighten opportunities and channels for occupational mobility.. 























These principles have been widely and repeatedly violated in the past 
record of Western economic expansion. The exigencies of political rule in 
colonial areas, the prejudices of American and European administrators, and 
the initial lack of local education and trained talent have in combination often 
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aggravated class distinctions and reduced the incentive of local populations to 
achieve economic change. 


There is a fundamental disparity between extended family and kinship ties 
on the one hand and occupational mobility on the other. The traditional forms 
are a source of emotional as well as economic security. It follows that de- 
velopmental strategy should emphasize new forms of association, and also such 
provisions of social insurance as are financially feasible. Social insurance is 
likely to be regarded as a luxury available only to prosperous countries. The 
suggestion here is that it be given higher priority because of its importance 
as a device for social transformation. 


a a ch Ge 


Although there are persuasive economic arguments for small-scale enter- 
prise adapted to local labor and goods markets, there are also arguments for ( 
the development of the modern administrative machinery of the state and for ( 
productive enterprises of such scale as to yield the benefits of specialization 
of labor. Indeed, there are some theoretical reasons for supposing that "or- | 
ganizational technology" is as important as mechanical innovation in economic 
development. Much of the literature on the role of the entrepreneur is mis- 
leading in this respect, or at least inapplicable to current conditions. The 
"organization and institutionalization of change,'' with the development of 
many occupational groups whose task is precisely to make innovation, seems 
clearly to be a consequence of large-scale administrative organization. 


In the older industrial economies as well as the newly developing ones 
there has been a consistent underestimation of the importance of popular par- 
ticipation. Technical assistance missions may with caution work through 
existing organizations. Often new organizations will be more important, and 
the most important residue a short-term program leaves may be an organi- 
zation that has some prospect for capturing and holding the enthusiasm of 
local people in planning and executing programs. This point may be stated 
in extreme form for emphasis. It is not necessary to urge "adaptation to lo- 
cal conditions" as a guide. This is likely to be assumed, and in any event 
fostered by virtually all of the pressures surrounding any technical assist- 
ance program. Asa specific guide to policy, it may be rather urged that 
the minimum organizational adaptation be undertaken if there is any reason- 
able prospect for a new and more broadly based organization. This is dan- 
gerous and possibly irresponsible advice, and may well go contrary to short- 
run efficiency. It is, however, rather substantially supported by a long re- 
corn of positive and negative evidence in the phenomena of economic change. 


Wilbert E. Moore 


Princeton University 
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PROBLEMS OF ADAPTING AND COMMUNICATING 
MODERN TECHNIQUES TO LESS DEVELOPED AREAS 


I. Introduction 


This paper presents an outline of some basic considerations which may be 
helpful to technical experts and technical assistance workers in their endeavor 
to adapt and communicate modern techniques to the peoples of less developed 
areas. Technical assistance work carried out today by the United Nations, its 
specialized agencies and some national governments, embraces a vast array 
of activities which vary considerably between places, projects, agencies and 
objectives. In order to discuss our problem more meaningfully, I shall pre- 
sent first a somewhat restrictive classification which may enable us to des- 
cribe the various innovations in the culture, economy, society and political 
structure of the less advanced countries in more general terms. 


The criteria by which innovations, with which we will be concerned in 
this paper, may be classified, are (1) the field of social action in which the 
innovation is predominantly located, (2) the degree of change called forth by 
the innovation, that is, the difference between ways of acting if it is adopted 
and traditional modes of behaviour, and (3) the group of "primary partici- 
pants" in the innovation, that is, the class of persons whose social behaviour 
is directly and immediately affected by its introduction. 


In the fields of social action into which an innovation may be placed we 
distinguish again three classes. Innovations may be (1) in the area of pro- 
ductive activity, (2) in the field of government, i.e., public administration, 
or (3) in the field of social welfare, not ably health and education. Many 
innovations can not be placed sharply and exclusively into any one of these 
classes, but require for their introduction alterations of social behaviour in 
more than on field. This classification is nevertheless useful, because it 
permits us to distinguish at least between innovations which are primarily 
economic, political, or social. It also draws attention to the fact that an 
innovation which may be thought of as being purely economic has political 
or social welfare dimensions, and vice versa. 


The second criterion of our classification needs little explanation. Asa 
rule, one would expect that the introduction of tools made of better matefials 
than those customarily used in a less advanced society would by an easy mat- 
ter and would be quite generally accepted, especially if these tools can be used 
in the same way and for the production of the same things as the qualitatively 
poorer ones. At the other extreme are institutions which represent total inno- 
vations in a culture and for which there exist no even approximate equivalents. 
The introduction of machines, in the operation of which skills are required 
which are not present in the adopting country, will understadably be a job of 
quite different proportions than the replacement of one type of tool by an ex- 
ternally identical but qualitatively improved one. 


The third criterion of classification presents probably the greatest diffi- 
culties. Whatever secondary and tertiary ramifications a particular innovation 
may produce, the crucial stage of its acceptance or rejection is the transmit- 
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tance to the group whose social behaviour is directly and immediately affected { 
by it. Unless this group, which becomes the carrier of the innovation, actively 
engages in behaviour supporting its introduction, it may never be adapted to 
the conditions of the less advanced country. Although, as will be shown, some 
innovations may not take root or may require for their successful adoption 
continuing technical assistance, the first and original impact and the response 
of the group upon which this impact is exercised occupy a strategic position 

in the eventual success of technical assistance work. I shall turn now toa 
discussion of this aspect of adapting and communicating modern techniques 

to less developed areas, and will concentrate at first on innovations in the 
field of productive activity. 


Il. Innovations in the Field of Productive Activity 





In considering the group of primary participants to which a new technique 
is addressed we may distinguish three types of innovations. In the first group 
are those which call for cooperation on a mass basis; in the second group are 
those which require the action of several individuals, among whom some selec- 
tion is possible, so that only specially qualified persons are chosen as carriers 
of the innovation. In the third group are innovations addressed to a very limit- 
ed number of individuals usually in central administrative or governmental 
positions. An example of the first type of innovation is the introduction of a 
new seed or a new fertilizer in theagriculture of a less advanced country. 
Another example is the introduction of new tools, for example, the replace- 
ment of wooden or stone implements by metallic ones, or the replacement 
of soft and easily blunted iron tools by others made of steel. In all these 
instances no demand is made upon the population of the under-developed 
country to alter significantly its traditional working habits, nor does the inno- 
vation lead to a replacement of traditionally consumed objects by others. On 
the surface, interference with traditional forms of work and social action ap- 
pear minimal, and yet net productivity increases may be considerable. It is 
clear that the new technique must be one which can meaningfully be communi- 
cated even to illiterate persons, that it must be designed to meet a strongly 
felt need, and that its successful introduction may often require the partici- 
pation of large numbers of technical assistance workers, agricultural ex- 
tension agents, or other welfare workers, that is, an administrative service 
which may as yet be unavailable and would also have to be created. 


The effective communication of the kind of innovations we are discussing 
here thus requires often efforts of considerable magnitude. It is not sufficient 
for a particular new technique to be "made available" to the people concerned, 
in the sensé that information about it can be easily had or that the objects 
needed to apply it can be obtained locally. It may be necessary to carry the 
new technique literally into the houses and onto the farms of the people who 
are to use it. Mr. Rudra Datt Singh reports the very instructive, and ultimately 
very successful, experiment of introducing fertilization by means of green 
manure in the Etawah district of Uttar Pradesh, India.! Here the farmers 
were reluctant to buy sanai seed (which was to provide the green manure) in 
government stores, although they knew about its availability and the price at 
which it could be bought. Only after the seed was carried to their homes and 





1. Rudra Datt Singh, "The Village Level", in Edward H. Spicer, Human 
Problems in Technological Change, New York, 1952, pp. 55-67, 
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farms by the workers on the project did they use it. Instances like this give a 
serious shock to the traditional convictions of some western trained social 
scientists, who assume, almost unquestioningly, that people will choose the 
better production function if they know about it, and if they can calculate that 
by using it they can increase the net results of their operations. Although 

the farmers knew that in spite of the expense for sanai seed their output of 
grain would increase sufficiently to leave them a larger net income, they 
refused to adopt the new method because of distrust, fear, and, perhaps, dis- 
belief in the unselfish motives of the government and the members of the 
project. 





This example raises a problem in the communication of modern tech- 
niques to less advanced countries which has wide applicability. Behaviour 
such as that described which from the standpoint of productive efficiency may 
appear irrational is found in many under-developed countries, and not infre- 
quently even in advanced countries. Usually, if all the underlying resistances 
to the introduction of a new technique are fully explored, clear reasons for 
this seeming irrationality appear. The successful introduction of the new 
technique then depends upon whether or not the underlying resistances can 
be successfully removed. This means that the mere demonstration of a bet- 
ter way of doing things is often an inefficient means of introducing a new 
technique, because it depends upon the passage of a long time period in which 
values or social behaviour patterns are changed. It is possible, and perhaps 
even probable, that eventually the farmers of the Etawah district would have 
adopted the method of using green manure after some of the more venture- 
some among them had accumulated favorable experience with this method. 
The new technique might have spread slowly, and after several years or per- 
haps decades this method would have been generally adopted. But Indian 
agriculture must be made to improve its output rapidly. By bringing the 
sanai seed to the farmers years of experimenting were saved and output was 
increased within a short time. But the very success of the Etawah experiment 
in turn serves as an instance of demonstration of new techniques for other 
parts of India. It might be argued that since this method was successful,in 
one district, people in other districts will hear about it and wish to adopt it 
also. This effect may by no means take place and it may be necessary to en- 
gage in extensive agricultural field work also in other parts of India in order 
to improve their method of fertilizing the fields. 


An example of the second type of innovation in the field of productive acti- 
vity is the introduction of tools and other productive equipment for which there 
do not exist equivalents in the less developed country. Such equipment may be 
designed to be employed in the manufacture of traditicnally used products in 
an entirely new way, or even in the production of new products hitherto not 
produced in the less advanced country. These new productive techniques 
usually require the development of new skills—and hence the provision of 
training facilities where the skills can be acquired—and may lead also to the 
creation of new forms of social division of labor. Concrete cases in point are 
the introduction of power-driven machinery in place of hand tools, or the intro- 
duction or new transportation facilities. One of my students studied the intro- 
duction of power-driven lathes in a small town in Mexico which specialized 
in the production of wooden objects, such as furniture, household utensils, 
chessmen and toys. Some years ago these objects were produced by means 
of manual tools and each artisan's family was an independent producing unit. 
With the introduction of electric power the use of power-driven lathes and 
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other machinery became possible. Not all the artisans adopted the new tech- 
niques. The more "venturesome", and perhaps also the somewhat wealthier 
ones, introduced mechanical equipment first, with the result that soon an 
entrepreneurial class developed and small-scale "factories" grew-up. The 
producers of the wooden objects in this village may now be divided into 
owners of enterprises using machinery, workers in these enterprises, and a 
small fringe of persons who still have withstood the introduction of the new 
technique and cling to the old handicraft method. But these latter are dying 
out. Clearly the carriers of the new technique were a selected few, whose 
action resulted not merely in the introduction of a new form of productive 
activity, but also in the creation of a new social institution, the factory, which 
had been unknown to this population before. 


The third type of innovation in the realm of productive activity is exem- 
plified by the setting up of medium or large scale productive installations 
which involve not only an alteration of the kinds of products traditionally 
turned out, but which also require a fundamental restructuring of social re- 
lations. The most characteristic instance of this kind of innovation is the 
creation of a modern factory in a region inhabited by peasants or primitives. 
This third type of innovation isdistinguished from that discussed in the pre- 
vious paragraph in that here capital resources of such magnitude are re- 
quired as normally are in the command of only very few persons in a less 
advanced country. These persons already form a special, quite limited, 
social class, because of their wealth. To the extent to which industrialization 
is envisaged on the basis of private enterprise, we must take account of the 
expectations and interests of this class as a significant factor in determining 
whether the innovation will be adopted or not. In the absence of private initi- 
ative, the carrier of the innovation is the government or some agency partially 
sponsored by the government. (e.g., a development corporation), and here 
again the primary participating group differs significantly from that dis- 
cussed before. We need not enter in this place into a detailed discussion of 
the complexities arising in the course of industrialization on a sizeable scale 
of a less advanced society. This problem has received much attention and the 
many ramifications of it have been excellently summarized in a recent book 
by Professor Wilbert Moore. 


III. Innovations in the Fields of Social Welfare and Public Administration 





So far we have been concerned with innovations in the field of productive 
methods, that is, economic activity. Economic problems are acknowledged to 
be among the most crucial for less advanced areas, whose lack of development 
is precisely in the field of production and economic organization. But the eco- 
nomy is only part of the general social relations of a country and the develop- 
ment of economic relations of a country must be supplemented by changes in 
other factors closely associated with the economy. The introduction of new 
productive techniques without the simultaneous improvement of education, 
health, and general governmental services would lead to completely barren 
results. Hence, just as we have classified techniques in the field of produc- 
tive activity in terms of the primary participating groups, we will do the 
same for new methods of precedure in the fields of social welfare and public 
administration. 





a Wilbert E. Moore, Industrialization and Labor, New York, 1951. 
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Examples of the first type of innovation, those requiring for their success- 
ful adaptation the cooperation of large masses of the population, are certain 
new methods of curing or treating diseases endemic in many parts of the tro- 
pics. The use of injections of anti-biotics against certain communicable 
diseases (e.g., treatment of yaws with penicilin, or vaccination against small- 
pox), and treatment of malaria by means of quinine are instances in point. 
Similarly the use of X-ray equipment in the diagnosis of tuberculosis and the 
active participation of a population in such diagnostic health programmes re- 
quire that the meaning and importance of these new techniques be communi- 
cated meaningfully and effectively to large masses of often illiterate persons. 


Innovations of the second type are exemplified by more elaborate me- 
thods or installations requiring longer range care and control. A swamp 
drainage programme to control malaria requires an installation which must 
be supervised by some local governmental authority. Moreover an agency 
must be created for its continued upkeep whose members appreciate the 
significance of long-range maintenance of the new installation. In its report 
the United Nations Technical Assistance Mission to Haiti states, for ex- 
ample, that in the Petit Goave district a successful drainage project for the 
control of malaria had been ‘set up in 1942-44 under the auspices of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The report continues: 


On a visit to the spot by the Mission's expert on public health it was 
found that some of the main drainage channels were filled with sand, 
a dike was broken, and in consequence the once perfectly drained 
area had been inundated and become marshy. If necessary measures 
are not taken in due time, the purpose of this malaria control drain- 
age project will be frustrated. The sanitary inspector in charge of 
the maintenance of the project has but four day-laborers at his dis- 
posal, a number just sufficient for the regular digging out of the ob- 
structed outlets of the drains, but absolutely inadequate for emer- 
gency repairs. 


Needless to say, this neglect of maintenance of expensive malaria 
drainage projects seriously affecting the malaria control in the area 
concerned, must be considered a grave shortcoming of the administra - 
tion responsible. If the upkeep of existing public health installations is 
not effectively attended to, the undertaking of further projects of this 
nature would be of doubtful value. 3 


An instance like this demonstrates that the problem of adapting a new 
technique of public health control requires a receptive audience on the level 
of local administrative agencies. The transmission of the new technique is 
incomplete unless persons can be found who clearly understand the long- 
range implications of the innovation. Such people need not be members of 
the central government, but, on the other hand, not just anyone in a less de- 
veloped country would be a suitable person to be entrusted with the supervision 
of such a programme. Some of the more intelligent, and perhaps more literate, 
members of a local community form the primary manpower pool among whom 
local leaders of this type must be recruited. Similar observations could be 
made about the administration of educational services, irrigation installations, 
and the supervision of public health measures, such as sewage disposal systems, 





3. United Nations, Mission to Haiti, NewYork, 1949, pp. 68-69. 
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local hospital facilities, and first aid stations. 


The third type of innovation in the welfare of public administration field 
centres around techniques requiring innovations of considerable size and com- 
plexity and having often far-reaching secondary consequences in administrative 
procedures of institutions. The agency which becomes the carrier of this 
type of innovation is usually the central government. The development of new 
administrative or welfare services, the remodeling of the tax system of an 
under-developed country, the establishment of a development corporation or 
other institution charged with the financing of developmental projects, are 
all innovations which require government sponsorship and responsibility. Al- 
though in their immediate impact these projects require action only by mem- 
bers on the upper levels of the administrative apparatus of a less advanced 
country, they have wide ramifications and may affect profoundly the daily 
lives of the masses of the people. Though their implementation is often a 
matter of internal policy, it is part of a foreign expert's task to draw atten- 
tion to such possible ramifications and to suggest ways of dealing with them. 


It is not suggested, of course, that this classification of innovations in 
terms of groups of persons in the less advanced country, whose response is 
a primary factor in making their adoption effective, provides us with tight and 
mutually fully exclusive classes. But I believe that it has the merit of point- 
ing to three fairly distinctive groups in the population of less advanced coun- 
tries whose active cooperation and interest is necessary for the effective in- 
troduction of various innovations. At the one end are innovations which re- 
quire some positive action on the part of all, or at least large portions, of 
the population of less developed countries. At the other end are new tech- 
niques or institutions of such magnitude or basic importance that only gov- 
ernments can assure their introduction. Between these two extremes is a 
class of innovations which requires the action of local leaders or individuals 
endowed with special visiou, education, intelligence, or venturesomeness. 
Here the availability of persons who present characteristics somewhat devi- 
ant from the prevailing norms in under-developed countries may be desira- 
ble. Small-scale industry and many public welfare programmes of local 
dimensions fall into this group. In these areas the successful communica- 
tion and adaptation of new techniques is dependent upon the discovery and 
strengthening of a new "elite", and sometimes on alterations of social values 
in order to provide adequate rewards for the performance of these innovators. 


It should also be clear that many programmes of technical assistance 
contain portions which are addressed to different groups of primary partici- 
pants. During my stay in El Salvador in the early part of 1952, I had some 
contact with a group of technical assistance workers who were associated with 
a rural rehabilitation project undertaken jointly by the United Nations, UNESCO, 
FAO, WHO and ICAO. The main purpose of this project was the improvement 
of public health, educational, farming, and housing conditions in an area cover- 
ing parts of two departments of El Salvador, customarily referred to as Valle 
de Cuzcatlan. Some of the activities of the technical assistance workers on 
this project, such as improvement of farming methods or certain aspects of 
public health, required active cooperation by almost all inhabitants of the Valle 
de Cuzcatlan. Others, such as housing projects or improvement of roads, were 
addressed primarily, though not exclusively, to local leaders and local public 
administrators. Finally, some other activities of the technical assistance 
workers, such as the creation of administrative services for public health and 
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education, required the participation of the government or other officials in 
high positions. 4 It is evident that many integrated programmes will exhibit 
similar features. 


IV. Resistances to the Adoption of Innovations due to 
Economic and Cultural Factors 








The preceding analysis suggest that the transfer of modern techniques in 
the productive, administrative, or welfare fields is not a simple, strictly iso- 
lable, process, but a many-sided complex affair. This is true not merely of 
technical assistance programmes which, like the rural rehabilitation project 
in the Valle de Cuzcatlan, or a sizeable industrialization project, are many- 
pronged programmes, but even in cases where much more narrowly limited 
objectives are sought. Any transfer of modern technology is a form of ac- 
culturation. It occurs, in general, at several points of contact simultaneously. 
A clear example of how far-reaching, in a special situation, may be the intro- 
duction of a relatively simple new technique is provided by Professor Lauris- 
ton Sharp's account of the introduction of steel axes, in place of the tradition- 
al stone axes, among the Yir Yoront of the Cape York peninsula in Queens- 
land, Australia.° Although the economic role which the newly introduced 
steel axes performed was identical with that previously played by native 
stone axes, the social and magical relations surrounding stone axes did not 
attach to steel axes. The consequence of the introduction of the new technique 
led, therefore, to serious social stresses and strains and severe cases of 
anxiety, bordering on anomie, especially among the older Yir Yoront males. 
This clearly required the provision of additional "processes of acculturation" 
—in the form of social services of various kinds—in order to protect the tribe 
against full social disintegration. Although the consequences of a simple 
technological innovation are so far-reaching among the Yir Yoront precisely 
because of the "primitiveness" of these people, the case analyzed by Pro- 
fessor Sharp is merely an extreme example of a process which is present, 
to a more limited extent, im many instances of actual or attempted modern- 
ization of parts of the culture of less primitive groups thanthe Yir Yoront. 


This interdependence of various strands in any culture explains also why 
often an innovation which appears to fill an obvious need of the population in 
a less advanced country is not adopted, or, if adopted, meets with serious 
resistances. The best way of making clear this problem may be to describe 
a few characteristic cases, especially those in which innovations leading to 
increases in output of badly needed and much desired objects have not been 
adopted. We may group these cases into several classes. 


(1) In the first group fall instances in which innovations leading to in- 
creased output were not adopted because, in the view of the members of the 
adopting culture, the innovation entails losses outweighing, or at least counter- 





4. An indication of the nature and ramifications of this project is provided 
in the legislation passed for its execution. Some of the basic decree-laws 
are reprinted in Revista de Economia de El Salvador, Vol. II (1951), pp. 11 ff. 





5. See Lauriston Sharp, "Steel Axes for Stone Age Australians", in Edward 
H. Spicer, op. cit., pp. 69-90. 
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balancing, its advantages, although from the viewpoint of the person or group 
recommending the innovation these disadvantages are non-existent. It is, of 

course, not surprising that a technical assistance worker who recommends 
the adoption of a new technique in a country with whose Culture he is only im- 
perfectly familiar may value things differently from the valuations put on 
them by the natives. It is by now a commonplace to cite the many past "sins" 
committed by European colonizing powers, in parts of Asia and Africa, which 
resulted from their attempt to impose a European system of values on popu- 
lations to whom this system had no meaning. As is well known this often led 
to serious trouble. To some extent the nisunderstanding of different valua- 
tions in different cultures is due to semantic difficulties, but it is due prima- 
rily tocultural bias. The members of the more advanced (European) culture 
tend to interpret social roles and social relations in terms familiar to them 
and thus increase the strains already imposed on the native society by the 
introduction of the new technique. I shall return to the problem later. 


Misunderstandings of this sort are, however, not confined to persons be- 
longing to different cultures. Sometimes the promoters of new techniques in 
the government of a less advanced country adopt a "modern" outlook which is 
not shared by their countrymen who cling to more traditional values and be- 
liefs. An excellent case in point is an incident reported by Mr. McKim 
Marriott from a village in the Ganges plain in India.© The region about which 
Mr. Marriott writes is located some 100 miles from Delhi and is devoid of 
industry. It is so heavily populated that people may be said to live under 
conditions in which further population growth would call forth the positive 
checks envisaged by Malthus. An increase in the production of food, possibly 
by means of higher yielding seed, is, therfore, a prime necessity, profoundly 
felt by all villagers. Here is what Mr. Marriott says: 6 


The native wheat seed, used universally in my village, produces only 
half the yield that the available improved seed will produce, given good 
conditions. The improved varieties are hardy ones, carefully selected 
and tested over many years. They are ‘available’ in the sense of being 
present in nearby government seed stores. Peasants know about the 
stores and know about the seed. Why then do they not rush to get and 
use the improved varieties? 


In part the fault may be with the operator of the seed store, a harsh and 
unkindly man. In part it may be dur to the fact that loans made from a govern- 
ment store must be repaid punctually, whereas those owed to a private money- 
lender may be renegotiated with greater informality. But the crucial reason 
for the refusal of the introduction of the new higher-yielding seed seems to be 
an economic reason: 


The grains are indeed big—so big and tough that hte women cannot grind 
them well in the old stone flour mills. Dough made from the new flour is 
difficult to knead and hard to bake into good bread. The new bread, which 
is all a poor farmer has to eat, does not taste like the good old bread... 
Next look at the cows and bullocks! They do not like to eat the straw of 
the new wheat; they will die of hunger if we grow it. The straw is worth- 





6. See McKim Marriott, Technological Change in Over-developed Rural Areas", 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, Vol. I, No. 4 (December 1952), 
pp. 261-272. 
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less, too, for thatching roofs. It does not make even a good fire. ! 


This is a clear case in which the valuations of the Indian government and 
those of the Indian farmers in Mr. Marriott's village clash squarely. An inno- 
vation may not be worth while, because in spite of its meeting an acknowledged 
need, its cost in detracting complementary satisfactions is too high. Mr. 
Marriott cites still another case of the same region in which the use of animal 
manure as fertilizer, although known to have beneficial effects on crop yields, 
is foregone because of alternative, apparently more important uses of the 
manure as fuel, as an ingredient in plaster for houses, and as part of the "to- 
bacco" used in the villager's water-pipe. 


Cases like these occur more frequently than is generally assumed. They 
occur even on levels where supposedly more accurate economic calculations 
have been, or can be, made. For example, Mr. Peter G. Franck reports that 
in Afghanistan the conflicting valuation of American contractors of public work 
projects, used to relatively high labor costs, and the native government which 
prices native labor very cheaply, led to a situation in which the contractor was 
accused of waste, and in which, partly for this reason, serious difficulties 
arose. 


(2) The second group comprises instances in which output-increasing 
innovations are not adopted, or meet with resistances, because their introduction 
would require the relinquishment of certain traditional customs, habits, or be- 
haviour forms. This is especially pronounced if an innovation centers around 
the introduction of new foods or altered forms of traditionally consumed foods. 
One of the reasons for the rejection of improved seed in Mr. Marriott's Indian 
village was, as we have seen, the fact that the new bread tasted flat and un- 
interesting. Another quite similar case, in which the difference in taste and 
consistency of the flour was apparently the decisive factor is reported from 
New Mexico by Mr. Apodaca.” Here also a higher yielding hybrid of maize 
was rejected, because even those farmers who planted the hybrid corn re- 
peatedly found that "after three years they had not become accustomed to the 
flavor or texture, and their wives were up in arms." 


In all these instances, as well as in the case of the refusal to use animal 
dung for fertilizer in Mr. Marriott's village, the problem lies partly in the 
nature of finding technological solutions which will fit better the needs of the 
people. If the two main competing uses for animal dung are as fertilizer and 
as fuel, especially for the manufacture of clarified butter, the problem might 
perhaps be met (as Mr. Marriott suggests) by introducing an apparatus by 
means of which clarified butter can be produced with less fuel. Similarly, if 
higher-yielding varieties of maize are rejected because of the taste or tex- 
ture of the tortillas made from it, it would be important to apply research 
in the innovation of strands which are both higher-yielding and, at the same 
time, allow the production of dough or nixtamal of the same or very similar 





7. Ibid, pp. 265-266. 


8. See Peter G. Franck, "Economic Planners in Afghanistan", Economic 
Development and Cultural Change, Vol. I, No. 5 (February 1953), p. 338. 





9. See Anacleto Apodace, "Corn and Custom", in Edward H. Spicer, ed,, 
op. cit., pp. 35-39. 
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consistency and taste as those customarily used. 


All these examples are only special instances of a more general problem: 
The role of the technical expert does not consist invariably in trying to intro- 
duce the seemingly most suitable technology available in more advanced 
countries. This is the difference between communication and adaptation of 
modern techniques. The former looks merely to finding ways and means of 
introducing already available processes and objects into a less developed 
country. The latter requires often a greater inventive effort.. It calls for the 
development of new strains of plants and animals, of new tools and implements, 
of new productive and administrative methods which may have no exact counter - 
parts in advanced countries. It is readily granted that such alternatives may 
often be unavailable. But this means that the task of communicating and 
adapting modern techniques to the less advanced areas is not fully accom- 
plished by field work of technical experts and other technical assistance 
workers, but that it has its ramifications in the agricultural and industrial 
laboratories of the advanced countries and in the wisdom of its social scien- 
tists and administrators to devise new methods and procedures which may as 
yet be untried anywhere, but which may be the very things needed in a particu- 
lar spot in the less developed portions of the world. 10 


In even more profound terms this problem may be regarded as one in 
which the optimum result of adapting modern techniques to the less advanced 
countries consists not merely in the transfer of the techniques developed in the 
west to the under-developed areas of the world, but in the transfer of the tech- 
nique of developing improved methods of production and administration. A 
higher-yielding seed developed locally, under local climatic and soil conditions, 
starting with locally available varieties of grain, may be more easily adapted 
to the needs of the people in a less advanced country than an imported type. 

Dr. Arthur T. Mosher of the Allahabad Agricultural Institute informed me that 
in North India it was found necessary in many cases to modify American agri- 
cultural implemen:. Vefore thay could be introduced successfully. The ulti- 
mate aim of communicating technical procedures in these cases might thus be 
regarded as being the transfer of techniques of seed improvement or techniques 
of tool development. Western scientific and technological methods then be- 
come guides for analogous procedures engaged in locally in the less advanced 
coutries by personnel recruited from the less advanced countries. !1 


It is evident that the failure to accept output-increasing innovations be- 
cause customs or behaviour patterns stand in the way is not confined to cases 
in which dietary changes occur. It seems that food habits are particulary 
difficult to change, but there are many other culture traits which resist the 
introduction of innovations. A wide variety of cases has been presented by 
Professor Walter R. Goldschmidt, and it would be useless to repeat his account 





10. See on this problem the very pertinent remarks by Harvey S. Perloff, ''The 
Requirements for an Effective Point Four Program", Economic Development 





AndCultural Change, Vol. I, No. 3 (October 1952), pp. 212-213. 





11. I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to the valuable suggestions made 
by Dr. Mosher in a private communication on the matters discussed in this 
paragraph. 
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in this place. 12 Some Indian tribes in the southwestern United States or the 
Central American highlands, have proved to be especially impervious to inno- 
vation from the outside. Others, residing in the same general locality and 
belonging to similar ethnic and linguistic stocks have readily adopted innova- 
tions. On the basis of our present theoretical knowledge of processes of 
acculturation it is impossible to indicate clear reasons for this difference in 
behaviour.!3 What is of importance for technical assistance work is not so 
much the full clarification of the social variables involved in acculturation, 
but the awareness that certain cultures have shown themselves more resistant 
against outside influences than others, and that these differences are of crucial 
significance in the approach to problems of introducing new techniques to less 
advanced populations. 


V. Resistances to the Adoption of Innovations due 
to Social-Structural Factors 








(3) The third group of resistances against output-increasing innovations 
is composed of instances in which a new technique is rejected because of the 
fear that it would interfere with traditional social or kinship relations. Ina 
certain sense all innovations produce alterations in social structure. This 
proposition is almost tautological. But the strain to which existing social 
relations are subjected differ with the kind of innovation. In most cases 
societies achieve a creative adjustment to the introduction of new culture 
traits. The literature on diffusion of culture traits is full of examples of the 
processes involved. But in some instances the expected strains to which 
social relations will be subjected by an innovation are so great that it will be 
rejected. In other cases the society is not capable of fending off the innova- 
tion and its introduction results in serious social disorganization. These 
instances are different outcomes of a single social situation, the balancing 
of the force of cohesiveness of a social structure against that of innovations 
which tend to destroy this cohesiveness. In the case of the Yir Yoront, re- 
ferred to earlier, the attractiveness of the innovations tended to outbalance 
cultural cohesiveness and here acculturation led to disruption. In other 
cases the malleability of social relations is strong enough to accommodate 
an innovation without leading to a major disruption of social relations, and 
in some limiting cases, social structure is so rigid and hard as to lead to 
the rejection of the innovation. 


The most famous example of a social arrangement which has stood in 
the way of innovations is the caste system of India. Although in many instances 
the rigidities of the caste system have been overcome, and although noble 
leaders like Gandhi and others have contributed to mitigating its effectiveness, 
it still is operative as a deterrent to innovations in many areas. These are SO 
well known that they need not be discussed here extensively. 





12. See Walter R. Goldschmidt, ''The Interrelations between Cultural Factors 
and the Acquisition of New Technical Skill", in Bert F. Hoselitz, ed., The 
Progress of Underdeveloped Areas, Chicago, 1952, pp. 135-151. 





13. On the relative newness of the study of acculturation in general and the 
absence of a generally accepted theoretical framework in this field, see 
Ralph R. Beals, "Acculturation", in A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology Today, 
Chicago, 1953, pp. 621-641, esp. 621-625. 
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A number of other, similar instances could be cited, most striking among 
them one which has been discribed by Professor Allan R. Holmberg.!* The 
locale is Viru, a village in Peru some 300 miles north of Lima. In 1947 the 
Peruvian government decided to drill several wells in order to supply the 
farmers of the Viru valley with water for household use and irrigation as 
well as for use in a sewage system. Although there was considerable need 
for water, especially in the dry season, and although many inhabitants of the 
valley had complained vociferously about the scanty water supply, the project 
had to be abandoned after only one technically successful well had been drilled, 
primarily because of lack of favorable response from the very people whom it 
was intended to benefit. As in many such instances several factors were re- 
sponsible for the failure of the project. But the overriding reasons seem to 
have been the opposition of many persons in the valley whose informally held 
prestige was violated by the procedures used and the fact that the first well 
had actually been drilled on the land of a large landowner against whom there 
was considerable hostility on the part of several other large and many small 
landowners. 


Although the failure of the water-supply project at Viru exhibits certain 
complexities, we may say that the chief obstacle to the successful completion 
of the project was the disregard of social-structural relations in the area. 
From the report of Mr. Marriott on the Indian village in which he resided we 
can gather a similar impression. Here also the introduction of tube wells and 
irrigation canals was resisted because of the increased stresses on social 
relation that were released by their use.!5 These stresses often result in 
mutual recriminations, and tensions may become so great as to cause the 
complete failure of an innovation. 


The path to industrialization in many less advanced countries is strewn 
with obstacles of this kind. Wherever new factories are built alterations in 
social structure are obvious. The gradual proletarianization of an agricul- 
tural population is a process which has imposed everywhere great sacrifices 
on large numbers of persons. Often outright compulsion was used, frequently 
threats, supported sometimes by a strong ideology coupled with promises of 
special rewards for those who conform. Industrial entrepreneurs, as well 
as capitalist planters in under-developed countries were almost uniformly 
facing an unstable, uncertain, and often unwilling labor force. The motivations 
impelling European workers are lacking and the commitment ot the life of an 
industrial worker is acquired only gradually. This problem appears to pre- 
sent the greatest obstacles to the introduction of new techniques. Large 
masses of people are involved who not only must be induced to acquire new 
skills, but also to move often from their homes to other places, thus des- 
troying or weakening existing kinship relations. They must learn the disci- 
pline and punctuality without which work in a factory is almost impossibe, 
and, ultimately, they must become committed to the life of an industrial 
worker ina city. In other words, they must be induced to embrace an ex- 
istence which is fundamentally different from their traditional mode of life. 


(4) Closely related to the impact exerted by social-structural relations 
on the adoption of new techniques is the refusal to adopt output-increasing 





14. See Allan R. Holmberg, "The Wells that Failed", in Edward H. Spicer, ed., 
op. cit., pp. 113-124. 


15. See McKim Marriott, op. cit., esp. pp. 270-271. 
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innovations because their introduction threatens the power or prestige of cer- 
tain privileged groups. In the preceding paragraphs I mentioned difficulties 
in the path of industrialization because of the reluctance of peasants and 
primitives to commit themselves to a life as industrial workers. But there 
exest strong resistances against industrialization also on the entrepreneurial 
side. My own observations in Latin America have led me to conclude that 
among the wealthy classes land-ownership has apparently such high status - 
conferring attributes that persons who have acquired wealth in trade or fin- 
ance will attempt to acquire land rather than investing their funds in industry. 
The strength of this behaviour pattern varies, of course, from country to 
country. It apparently prevailed in Brazil until recently, and may prevail in 
part of that country still today. 16 There is no doubt that it is still very strong 
in the less advanced portions of Latin America, notably the countries in the 
Andean chain and Central America. Even in Cuba, which is geographically 
and economically closely tied to the United States, this lack of dynamism and 
the reliance on the alleged security provided by the status-quo has been 
commented upon by a Mission of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 17 


The observation of this phenomenon in several countries, not merely in 
Latin American (where it appears to be most conclusively verified), has led 
me to state in another context, that the manpower pool for a rising class of in- 
dustrial entrepreneurs in under-developed countries is not likely to be made 
up of the presently wealthy merchants, bankers, or landowners, but rather of 
persons whose social origin and present economic role is more marginal. 18 


Another phenomenon, particularly prevalent in some Middle Eastern 
countries, is the refusal by wealthy owners of investment funds to apply them 
in the modernization of their own (agricultural) enterprises, because they 
fear that modernization and the consequent increases in output will expose 
them to a series of uncertainties which they wish to avoid. These uncertainties 
are based on the fear that modernization may be accompanied by restructuring 
of social relations which will impair the power positions now held by large 
landowners of regional sheiks. They fear also that markets for increased out- 
put may not be easy to find and that a tightly controlled monopoly position pro- 
vides greater safety, even though perhaps somewhat smaller profits, than 





16. I am led to the conclusion that in Brazil investment in agricultural land was 
the primary status conferring factor until very recently by the discussion of 
Lucila Herman, ''Classe media en Guaratingueta", in Theo R. Crevenna, ed., 
Materiales para el Estudio de la Clase Media en la America Latina, Washington, 
1950, Vol. III, pp. 18-59. The high status of landownership seems to be re- 
flected alsoin the quasi-meney character of real estate which Professor H. W. 
Singer has observed in Brazil. See H. W. Singer, ''The Brazilian Salte Plan: 
an Historical Case Study of the Role of Internal Borrowing in Economic Deve- 
lopment", Economic Development and Cultural Change, Vol. I, No. 5, 
(February 1953), p. 347. 








17. See International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Report on Cuba, 
Washington, 1951, pp. 779 ff. 





18. See Bert F. Hoselitz, "Entrepreneurship and Economic Growth", American 
Journal of Economics and Sociology, Vol. XII, No. 1, (October 1952), 
pp. 105-108. 
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could be reaped by expansion. Finally they are afraid that modernization, by 
requiring the simultaneous installation of educational and other social ser- 
vices, will lead to a greater secularization of the popular masses, and hence 
make them less submissive and more susceptible to political propaganda 
threatening the privileges of the upper classes. 19 


All these instances, as well as the resistances opposed to industrialization 
by peasant peoples, exhibit the depth to which some cultural restraints against 
innovation go. This does not mean that the introduction of new techniques is 
impossible, but that certain forms of it are of such magnitude and complexity 
as to provoke secondary and tertiary adjustments in spheres of social behaviour 
often far removed from the initial impact of the innovation. Neglect of these 
secondary and tertiary effects may sometimes lead to dire consequences. Few 
examples are more instructive than the account of the social history of Burma 
during the late nineteenth century which Mr. J. S. Furnivall has presented. 20 
The British administrators were spurred by the belief that the system of 
laissez faire was the best possible, and that the establishment of free markets 
and the rule of law (as understood by English Victorian liberals) was bound to 
lead to the greatest possible welfare of the native population. Although they 
acted with the best intentions in attempting to realize these objectives, and 
actual developments belied their theory. Burma, in the decades before the first 
world war, became a colony in which material living standards of the natives 
were lower than they had been fifty years earlier, at the time of the conquest 
of Upper Burma. In addition, the replacement of traditional local institutions 
by a just but impersonal colonial bureaucracy led to social disorganization on 
a large scale. This manifested itself in an unprededented increase in vagrancy, 
violence and crime and "by 1913 it was remarked that, in proportion to the 
population, the number of people sentenced to rigorous imprisonment in Burma 
was three or four times as great as in any other province of India; the jails 
were continually being enlarged and continually over-crowded. New jails 
were built, but the jail population outgrew the new accommodation."21 Here 
economic development had failed to materialize, and, indeed, was converted 
into its opposite because the persons responsible for administering the de- 
velopment programme did not understand the wide cultural ramification of the 
processes they had unloosened. 





VI. Generally Applicable Propositions with Regard to the 
Communication and Adaptation of Modern Techniques 








In the instances of colonial administration or the introduction of an over- 
all industrialization programme we deal, admittedly, with processes of all- 
embracing magnitude. But from what has been said in this paper it is clear 
that even if certain limited items of a culture are transferred, secondary and 





19. These factors are suggested for some Moslem countries of the Middle East 
by Peter G. Franck, op. Cit., p. 336; and by Hedley V. Cooke, Challenge and 
Response in the Middle East, New York, 1952, pp. 40-41 and 176. 








20. See J. S. Furnivall, Colonial Policy and Practice, Cambridge, 1948, esp. 
chapters III and IV. 


21. Op, cit., p. 138. 
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often tertiary effects will ensue, some of which may be and some of which may 
not be anticipated. Let us again emphasize the statement, made earlier in this 
paper, that culture contact occurs at several points simultaneously and that 
even the apparently isolated transfer of a culture trait is a complex process 
because of the functional relationships existing between different traits in any 
culture. Thus, although in practice the tasks of a technical expert or a tech- 
nical assistance worker will vary greatly with the type of modernization pro- 
ject with which he is associated, some generally applicable propositions may 
be made which are relevant to all cases of communication and adapting mo- 
dern techniques to less advanced areas. 


Above all, it should be remembered that usually modern techniques are 
not transferred piecemeal, but that every transfer of a new technique implies 
changes in several dimensions. The primary change may be technological, 
but it is accompanied by associated changes in the fields of social relations, 
customs, and habits, and often values and beliefs. No matter how Strictly cir- 
cumscribed is the culture item which is transferred, the adopting culture 
must make adjustments to integrate it into the cultural whole. This adjust- 
ment may take place sometimes in areas of social behaviour far removed 
from that of the innovation. The introduction of steel axes among the Yir 
Yoront is a particularly striking example of this point. Another example is 
the introduction of immunization of cattle against diseases carried by the 
tsetse fly in East Africa. Here was a people which maintained lifelong re- 
lations with cattle, living in a region which abounds in suitable pastures. If 
cattle strains could be improved and the health of cattle made more secure, 
if, in other words, longer-lived and better cattle and, as an end result, more 
cattle could be produced, the region, it was thought, could become another 
Argentina, and supply the meat-hungry parts of the world with beef. 


There was no resistance on the part of the people of East Africa against 
the vaccination of cattle. Cattle was wealth and they understood that vac- 
cination of cattle would improve their chances of becoming and remaining 
wealthy. But with one or two exceptions the improvement of the health and 
strains of cattle did not lead to a marketable surplus of beef, but rather to 
the economically undesirable effects of partial overgrazing. For the value 
system of the East Africans places emphasis on the number of heads owned 
by a person rather thar %n the returns he can gain by marketing them. Only 
in one case where it was shown that even if persons sold certain animals their 
relative wealth in the community remained unaffected, that, now, as before, 
differential holdings of cattle would permit pre-existing status patterns to be 
followed, to allow cattle to pass at marriage, and to continue the existing 
social orientation, was the originally planned developmental objective a- 
chieved.22 But in all other cases the introduction of a particular technical 
innovation (i.e., immunization of cattle) might have led to the desired result 
only if much further welfare work designed to bring about an accommodation 
of existing social values to new ones had been done. Re-examination of seve- 
al of the cases cited earlier in this paper will show that they also exhibit 
features which can be subsumed under the proposition made here, that change 
in one cultural item is necessarily associated with other changes and that the 
successful introduction of a new technique demands that attention be paid to 
the functional integration of culture. 





22. For a more detailed discussion of this case see Melville J. Herskovits, "The 
Problem of Adapting Societies to New Tasks", in Bert F. Hoselitz, ed., op. cit., 
pp. 106-108. 
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The discussion so far suggest a series of practical considerations which 
should be borne in mind by technical experts and technical assistance workers 
participating in programmes of communicating and adapting modern tech- 
niques to economically less advanced peoples. Thereis, of course, no assur- 
ance that even if all these points are observed a new technique can be intro- 
duced in all cases. Indeed, I fear that I have stressed obstacles to, and dif- 
ficulties in the way of, innovations more than factors favoring their adoption. 

I do not wish to give the impression that I believe the transfer of modern 
techniques is impossible or even excessively difficult. In all of the less ad- 
vanced countries there is a very genuine and widespread desire to learn new 
and better techniques, to improve production, and to raise standards of health, 
education, and general welfare. This desire assures that: ative populations 
will give full cooperation, within the limits of their understanding, to tech- 
nical assistance workers, especially those representing the United Nations 

or one of its specialized agencies. The chief purpose of my insistence on 
difficulties is to show that in spite of mutual willingness to arrive at favor- 
able solutions, in spite of goodwill exhibited on the part of those who come 

to help and those who need help, there arise often rigidities, misunderstandings, 
and gaps in communication, which prevent the successful accomplishment of 
technical assistance. A clear recognition of these hurdles is necessary in 
order to overcome them. 


Vil. Principles for the Introduction of New Techniques 





Professor Walter R. Goldschmidt has listed a series of "principles", 
chiefly of a theoretical nature, which may "guide us to success in bringing 
our technology to peoples" still lacking many of the modern techniques.23 In 
what follows, I shall attempt to restate the principles listed by him in a form 
to make them more applicable to the practical needs of the technical assistance 
worker. 


(1) New techniques should be fitted, wherever possible, into the organiza- 
tional principles of the native society. The case of the wells in the Viru valley 
exemplifies that failure ensued because, among other things, this fact was dis- 
regarded. On the other hand, Professor Morris E. Opler has reported that in 
Uttar Pradesh the ancient village assemblies or panchayats, which for a long 
lime had been virtually in disuse, have been revived after independece, and 
have been selected as the chief vehicles for the introduction of new techniques 
in Indian villages. 24 Here an institution with which the villagers are familiar 
and in which they have confidence, a part of their own customary organizational 
structure, has been selected as an instrument in the process of innovation. 


Another example showing how existing institutions can be used for objec- 
tives for which they were originally not intended is the Pakistani interpreta- 
tion of the Moslem custom of el-zakat, or almsgiving. El-zakat, originallya 
"tax levied by religion" is an obligatory gift whose magnitude could be deter- 
mined by the giver; its objective is the relief of the poor, and it is based on 
the concept that after a person's necessary expenses have been taken care of, 
he should share his surplus with the community at large. In the countries of 





23. See Walter R. Goldschmidt, op. cit., pp. 149-151. 


24. See Morris E. Opler, ''The Problem of Selective Culture Change" in Bert 
F. Hoselitz, ed. op. cit., p. 134. 
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the Near East, el-zakat is now given to religious leaders, because governments 
are considered to have fallen under the secular influence of Western Christi- 
anity. But the government of Pakistan has been able to revive the old custom 
of giving el-zakat to the government, andis collecting taxes under this name. 


(2) Optimum use should be made of local values. Their rightout des- 
truction is likely to lead to severe strains and, in extreme cases, to anomie 
and social disorganization. This was the case in Burma during the first part 
of this century. Many innovations are supported by local values, or these are 
at least neutral. Better health, more food, better education, greater welfare, 
are greatly desired by populations living in poverty and distress. Technical 
assistance programmes which meet these objectives will normally not en- 
counter resistances, if properly explained. 


At the same time, it should be recognized that innovations which are con- 
trary to existing values will prove almost impossible to introduce, except per- 
haps by harsh dictatorial measures. But social values are not permanent and 
unchanging. The very fact that innovations do get accepted brings about a 
gradual alteration in social values. As the physical and technological en- 
vironment changes, values will change and this process must be exploited ju- 
diciously. Hence too great timidity in interfering in the cultural arrange- 
ments of a population is as much a vice as too much interference. For ex- 
amples, although there are still many areas in India in which the caste sys- 
emt holds sway, Gandhi's teachings and example, and perhaps, equally im- 
portantly, the needs of industrial organization have mitigated or removed its 
effect in other spots. An entering wedge has thus been created which should 
be enlarged, so that ultimately caste will not stand in the way of material or 
social progress of India. 


Similarly, as industrialization proceeds it is accompained by growing 
urbanization. The rtnigration of rural people to the cities, even if only tem- 
porary, has the effect of dissolving, at least in part, traditional kinship ties 
and breaking up the joint family where it exists. This again provided an 
opening wedge. In areas in which individual, rather than tribal or kinship 
responsibility are important, the gradual breakup of the joint family has the 
effect of fostering individual responsibility. One of my colleagues, who 
held a United Nations Technical Assistance post in Burma, relates that in 
some government offices duplications in staff occur, because many positions 
are held by relatives of a section chief; since their only qualification for the 
job is their kinship relation to the section chief, they must be given assis- 
tants who have the technical qualifications to perform the necessary adminis- 
trative functions. 


(3) An effort must be made to single out the person or persons who are 
most appropriate as carriers of the innovation. Again the failure to intro- 
duce successfully an improved water supply in the Viru valley is a case im 
point. Here persons with local prestige as experts in the location of wells 
were not consulted, with the result that they worked against rather than for 
the project. 


In Viru there were persons who already had positions of prestige and who 
would have been suitable primary participants in the innovation programme. 
Sometimes a slight change in the conception of their social role be persons 
who occupy elite positions may be necessary to make them accept the role 
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of carriers of an innovation. For example, the introduction of iron plows in 

a district of Northern India met, for some time, with serious opposition of the 
blacksmith caste. Normally blacksmiths fitted steel tips to the traditional wood- 
en plows. They saw the introduction of a different implement, which they did 
not know how to service, as a threat to their economic position. The technical 
assistance workers decided to engage the blacksmiths to become agents for 
improved implements and to train them in servicing the new tools with the 
result that the opposition against the introduction of iron plows was converted 
into active cooperation.2 


This point touches closely upon another topic of the conference, the pro- 
blem of eliciting local participation in development programmes. As I have 
shown earlier, in some situations the new techniques must be brought into the 
homes of the people who are to adopt them. Fortunately, this is not always 
necessary. But in all cases the selection of local leaders whose cooperation 
is necessary for the introduction of an innovation becomes crucial. Thus the 
introduction of many innovations will have the tendency of creating new elites. 
This, in turn, may imply the creation of a greater degree of social fluidity so 
as to permit persons to gain rewards for behaviour which, on the basis of tra- 
ditional valuations, are regarded as deviant or at least marginal. An excellent 
example of this process is provided by the social and economic history of 
England. Owing to the increasing weakness of the guilds, and their absence 
in certain parts of the country and certain industries, the rapid development 
of some branches of production, e.g., cotton manufactures, was made possibe. 
The entrepreneurs in the new industries operated in a social environment suf- 
ficiently fluid, and the gradual permeation of British society with some aspects 
of what has been called the protestant ethic, permitted them to reap rewards, 
which made the extension of this form of activity attractive, and hence con- 
tributed to economic advancement of astounding proportions. 


(4) A technical assistance worker should look at the problems of introdu- 
cing a new technique not from the purely specialized view point of the science 
or art in which the technique is located, but he should be aware of the totality 
of the adopting culture and the interdependence of its parts. In particular, he 
should try to become aware of the function which the new technique will play in 
the cultural whole and what other parts of social behaviour will be affected by 
it. Mr. Marriott's examples from India suggest that the introduction of im- 
proved seed necessitated consideration of the supply of fuel and cattle feed in 
the locality. His report on the problem of using dung for the fertilization of the 
soil shows that due consideration must be given to suchapparently remote pro- 
blems as the supply of ingredients for plaster of houses and pipe mixture for 
the villager's hubble bubble. 


Closely associated is a semantic problem. To people with specific tastes, 
such as the Spanish-American farmers in New Mexico, about whom Mr. Apodaca 
writes, traditional Indian corn is not the same thing as the improved hybrid va- 
riety. To the agricultural extension agent, who sponsored the introduction of 
the bybrid seed, this distinction did not exist. This suggests, however, that 
the language used by a technical assistance worker, and his understandings of 
the meanings given to different objects by the population with whom he is in 
contact, may sometimes be of great importance. Probable every technical 
expert and technical assistance worker is familiar with the fact that it makes 





25. This experience was kindly communicated to me by Dr. A. T. Mosher in 
a private letter. 
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considerable difference what words he chooses to recommend a specific inno- 
vation. Sometimes a slight change in wording may make an innovation accepta- 
ble which, if stated in different language, may be rejected. 


It is of crucial importance, therefore, to avoid rigorous dogmatism, to 
look for those aspects of a culture which seem to offer the best ''peg'’ on which 
to hang an innovation. A good example for this proposition was given as far 
back as 1816 by John Weyland, a little known English writer on population. 


Discussing the work of missionaries, who, in a sense, may be regarded as 
the forerunners of modern technical assistance workers, Weyland ways: 


The neglect of skillfully combining temporal and commercial objects 
with the apostolic zeal of missionaries engaged in savage and barbarous 
countries, seems to have been the principal cause of failure in most of 
the cases where their benevolent designs have proved abortive. .. This 
appears evident from the accounts rendered of the missionary voyages 

. with a few judicious exceptions. The brightest of these is perhaps to 
be found in the account of two 'Attempts made to civilize the North Ameri- 
can Indians by the United Friends of Baltimore and Philadelphia.' . 
Whereas most missionaries had bestowed on the objects of their care 
plenty of parrow (i.e. talk), but very few hatchets (i.e. objects of tem- 
poral convenience); these plain and benevolent missionaries . .. reversed 
the order of proceeding. They began by putting the spade, the hoe, the 
hammer, the saw, and the anvil, into the possession of the natives, and 
worked with them personally in constructing houses, cultivating fields, 
and making the coarser articles of furniture... The result was such 
as might have been expected... The missionaries were seated for good in 
the confidence of the natives; and unless the late war has interfered with 
their design, have probably before this converted them to Christianity. 26 


(5) The overriding requirement for the technical assistance worker is 
that he gains the trust of the people with whom he works. Familiarity with 
their culture and habits, non-ostentatious behaviour, humility, consideration, 
and kindness, are only some of the external traits necessary to achieve this 
result. Fundamentally, technical assistance, although designed to improve 
ultimately the welfare position of the people to whom it is extended, unavoida- 
bly leads to social disorganization of varying intensity. The more narrowly 
a particular technical assistance project is designed, the more likely it is 
that its secondary effects will be neglected. Hence technical assistance work 
may produce frustration and irritation, and blame for the failure may often 
be sought in the recalcitrance of certain individuals. These conditions are 
not designed to increase a feeling of mutual trust and to extend the desire to 
cooperate. 


These difficulties on the personal level can only be overcome if two im- 
portant factors are constantly kept in mind. One related to the selection of 
personnel for technical assistance work, and the other to the unit in terms of 
which a technical assistance project is to be defined. Although these factors 
may be analyzed separately, they are closely related. 


In this paper repeated emphasis was placed on the proposition that tech- 





26. John Weyland, The Principles of Population and Production, London, 1816, 
pp. 49-50. 
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nical assistance programmes provoke secondary and tertiary effects. Higher- 
yielding seed can be introduced, if milling practices are improved. New 
fertilizer will be accepted if the problem of alternative uses for manure can 

be solved by appropriate additional technical changes. Irrigation projects, 

and land reclamation projects will be successful if the resulting water and 

land claims can be satisfactorily adjusted. A technical assistance project in 
agriculture, confined purely to the introduction of a new seed, or fertilizer, 

or water supply, usually centers on too small a unit to be really effective. At 
the same time, a technical assistance projects which contemplates a remodel- 
ing of the entire national economy of a less advanced country may not be worka- 
ble either, because of its over whelming magnitude. Hence a solution for the 
appropriate size of field projects somewhere between these two extremes 

must be found. No general statement can be made of what is the "right" unit 
for technical assistance projects. They will vary from country to country, 

and will depend on the kind of innovation that is introduced. The agricultural 
development program in the Valle de Cuzcatlan in El Salvador is an example 

of an integrated, many-pronged project in which sub-projects in most, if not 

all the relevant aspects of social life are consciously planned. Gradually the ; 
American Point Four Administration has come to the viewpoint that special 
projects, at least in agriculture and health, are not as effective as integrated 
communi<y projects, and these, in turn, are not as effective as regional projects. 
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As the magnitude of a project increases, the personnel engaged in technical 
assistance work increases, and the need to recruit extension workers from a- 
mong the local population becomes strongly felt. In this manner technical 
assistance projects are, at the same time, means for the training of local in- 
dividuals in all or some of the techniques which are to be communicated to the 
population at large. It should not be surprising that this development leads to 
readier acceptance of many projects by the mass of the population, because 
the field workers who contact them come from the same culture, speak the 
same language, and have the same skin color. 


One might say, therefore, that the determination of the appropriate size 
of assistance projects, which in turn influences the culture traits interfered 
with, and specifies the personnel needs, forms a crucial factor in the problem 
of communicating and adapting modern techniques to less advanced countries. 
If the practice of undertaking integrated projects of industrial or agricultural 
development, on a regional basis, becomes more widespread, a means may be 
found of achieving that result which alone insure the ultimate and long-range 
success of technical assistance work: the accommodation of the societies of 
less advanced countries to the use of procedures by means of which they them- 
selves can develop, with personnel drawn from their own ranks, technical and 
scientific improvements which will provide a better and richer life for their 
Own populations. 


Bert F. Hoselitz 


University of Chicago 
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PROBLEMS CONCERNING OFFICIAL AND POPULAR 
PARTICIPATION IN DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


I have been asked to address myself to the topic: "Problems concerning 
official and popular participation in development projects." It appears to me 
that the key word of this assignment is "participation", and that much of what 
anyone might say about the subject will depend upon the manner in which he 
interprets this word. 


In the dictionary meaning of the term and in ordinary speech, "participa - 
tion" means no more than "to take part in" or "to share in." I do not desire 
to strain linguistic usage or to labor semantic points, but it seems to me that 
in the context of the development projects in which we are all interested today, 
"participation'' takes on a somewhat special meaning. The development pro- 
jects of today are only in part efforts to get specific jobs done. Most of them 
are pilot projects. Even if they satisfy the most sanguine expectations ,of their 
sponsors they represent only a step in the direction to which they are pointing 
the way. They are not only meant to accomplish a task but also to set a pat- 
tern. In this initial stage they are inaugurated often with the assistance of 
other countries, outside technicians or international organizations. They must 
therefore act as training schools. Evaluation of them will depend only in part 
on what concrete and specific jobs have been accomplished by these joint ef- 
forts during this initial phase. Quite as important will be the question of what 
has been learned, what has been continued, what has been repeated. And it 
takes a somewhat special kind of participation and planning for participation 
to insure positive and satisfying answers to these last questions. 
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Participation of a sort can be obtained for most undertakings by virtually 
buying it, by making it financially attractive for individuals or groups to be- 
come involved in an enterprise, without too much concern over whether they 
are very much influenced by it. Iam reminded of agricultural workers re- 
cruited from surrounding villages whom I saw working on the farms and 
grounds of an agricultural college in one of the so-called under-developed 
countries, but whose agricultural practices on their own lands showed almost 
no influence of their acquaintance with superior agricultural techniques and 
tools. The practices of the agricultural college belonged to one world of know- 
ledge, wealth and organization; the tilling of their own fields to another. Ap- 
parently participation is not all of one piece, and it is possible to participate 
in and even work hard at a task without being profoundly modified by the ex- 
terience, no matter how meaningful it ought, in theory, to be. 


Besides the kind of participation which is accepted as a business proposi- 
tion but which is entered into without conviction, there can be participation 
stemming from coercion. An official once thoroughly alarmed me by inviting 
me to report to him any resistance to the investigation I was making and by 
promising to force the people under his charge to cooperate with me, if neces- 
sary. Whether data obtained in this manner is worth much is questionable, and 
certainly by tactics such as this the door would be closed to the kind of data 
for which better rapport is required. I am reminded of the story of a govern- 
ment servant in India who had a long and enviable official record of compost 
pits dug under his direction. His superior noted, however, that there was 
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never any corresponding growth of agricultural production. Investigation re- 
vealed that the pits were dug at his orders. Thus his reports were technically 
correct. It also appeared that the pits were seldom used after his unwelcome 
visit and abrupt departure. A member of the team which inaugurated the now 
famous Etawah Project of the government of U. P., India, has described now, 
in the early days of the project it became important to have a certain area 
sown to improved seed of a given variety. Some of the agriculturists of the 
area were willing to use the seed provided by the Government and project, 
others preferred to use their own stocks of seed. There was a division of 
opinion among the members of the team upon the course to be taken; a few 
proposed that enabling legislation be obtained to force compliance. The ma- 
jority stood firm against this display of coercion. What those who counselled 
against coercion sensed, of course, is that participation gained by force or le- 
gal sanction usually lasts only as long as force or the threat of force continue 
to be applied, and that the resistances and resentments which build up make 
harder and harder as time goes on the transfer of responsibility and the guar- 
antee of perpetuation. 


There is no magic formula for development projects which will avoid the 
pitfalls that have been mentioned, guarantee continuity and repeatability, and 
attract a widening circle of participants. But there are certain guiding prin- 
ciples and considerations which seem valuable for such situations. Most of 
them seem obvious enough, hardly rising above the ''’common sense" category, 
and it requires no great erudition to argue for their observance. Yet in the 
press of technical activity or emergencies of one kind or another they are all 
too often postponed or conveniently overlooked. 


If the object is to obtain and maintain popular support for and participa- 
tion in development projects, the first and basic need is to become acquainted 
with the important values and emphases of the social group among whom the 
work is to be done. Again, this seems elementary and orientation courses for 
those who are to be associated with development projects have increased. Yet 
a surprising number still know pitifully little about the land in which they are 
to work and its people. Not long ago a prominent Physician who was to super- 
intend medical research in a foreign country was asked whether he would in- 
clude anyone in his party who could interpret the cultural factors for the tech- 
nicians of the team. He replied that he might do this on some subsequent trip 
but that his immediate job was to study health, and the medical and sanitary 
practices of a region. Yet tradition and value are very real elements in the 
medical and sanitary practices of the people to whom he was going and under - 
lie and support many of them. Simple description is not enough if the interest 
is in change and development for it points to the existence of a practice with- 
out giving much clue to its depth and weighting in the culture and its hold on 
the affections and imagination of the population involved. 


Those who doubt the necessity for inquiring into cultural emphasis in the 
planning and executing of development programmes might need the experiences 
of the American government agencies which had charge of the relocation of peo- 
ple of Japanese ancestry from the West Coast during World War Il. Fora 
number of reasons which need not be gone into here, it was decided that over 
100,000 persons of Japanese ancestry who lived in the Western Defense Zone 
should be evacuated and relocated inland. Largely speaking, the evacuees 
consisted of the older alien parents and the younger American citizens, their 
offspring. Housing was provided at a number of Centers and at these places 
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the uprooted people were expected to grow crops, exchange services, engage 
in industries, and develop a healthy community life. There are a good many 
points of resemblance between these Centers and the committies for refugees 
which have been established in India, Pakistan and Israel. According to the 
democratic ideal a community government, with officers elected by popular 
sufferage, was envisaged by the government agency in charge. But it was 
ruled that citizens only could hold public office. The acceptance of this order 
at face value would have meant that the older parental group would be govern- 
ed by their children, a sharp reversal of ideals relating to age and authority 
which had marked the social and family relations of this group. 


The older people, smarting under the economic losses and indignities of 
evacuation, were greatly incensed by this ruling. The young people were em- 
barrassed and unhappy over the unwelcome authority and power thrust upon 
them. A decided coolness among all ranks toward government manifested it- 
self; projects that were to be initiated through community government stag- 
nated. It was not until "advisory committees" of elders were sanctioned and 
the elders again actually held control that popular support for programmes 
could be obtained. In its dealings with these people the responsible govern- 
ment agency never overcoame the negativism and suspicion which stemmed 
from this initial disregard of the age and parental principles so important to 
them. A succession of crises which developed bear definite relation to this 
insensitivity to major values, in my opinion. 


Another example that illustrates the same principle comes to mind. When 
I was an employee of the United States Office of Indian Affairs I became inter - 
ested in past attempts to launch certain American Indian tribes in the cattle 
raising business, In certain cases cattle were issued time and again only 
to disappear mysteriously or to be prematurely slaughtered. For a long 
time it was not realized that the peoples who had so little inclination to care 
for cattle and preserve them were precisely the people with strong hunting 
traditions. Their stories, heroes, concepts of worthiness and the like sup- 
ported the notion of making great efforts in the location, pursuit and dis- 
patching of animals, but had nothing to say about tending them. The generous 
man among them was one who gave away meat to the needy and to lesser hunters 
as soon as it came into his possession, Apparently it was not difficult to ex- 
tend this attitude to cattle obtained by government issue. Under the uncer- 
tainties of a hunting economy a feeling of sharing of available foodstuffs often 
grow up, and it was unthinkable that one person should have cattle to spare 
while his kinsman needed food for his family or for a well-attended ritual oc- 
casion which he was sponsoring. The fact that these Indians lived in territory 
suitable for range purposes was important; but their background and their 
attitudes toward animals and other men proved to be just as crucial in de- 
ciding what could be done for them economically. The geographical, technical 
element argued for success in this undertaking. The cultural, human relations 
elements, had they been more closely scrutinized, would have suggested that 
the transfer form a hunting to a cattle raising industry would have to be slow, 
selective and paralleled by a great deal of education and general social change. 


Probably the point that activities which run counter to basic values and 
attitudes of the people who are expected to participate in them will meet deter- 
mined resistance, need not be labored further. But knowledge of cultural detail, 
if it can be mastered, often proves useful too. Sometimes the success or fail- 
ure of a programme or effort turns on fairly subtle matters. Cultivators in 
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India have described how a lentil which grew very well on their lands and 
which was highly recommended by a foreign expert for its nutritive qualities, 
met with disfavor and disappeared from the district. Unfortunately, it hada 
reddish colored interior and reminded these people, most of them strict vege- 
tarians to whom the eating of flesh was abhorrent, of meat. Undoubtedly the 
technician was seeking a suitable meat substitute for this population. He came 
a little too close to the mark, but in respect to a trait, color, which he proba- 
bly thought could gave little bearing on the acceptance of the food. It might 

be mentioned that for the same reason mentioned here, tomatoes are not too 
popular in India and will not be eaten by many. 


In order to elicit popular support and participation for development pro- 
grammes or at least in order to understand why support does not develop as 
rapidly as has been hoped, it is often helpful to know the history of attempts 
in the past to improve conditions in the vicinity. In the 1930's, as an employee 
of the United States Office of Indian Affairs, I had the obligation to explain the 
provisions of the Indian Organization Act to the representatives of a number 
of American Indian tribes, and to tell them what advantages they would obtain 
by organizing their political affairs in the approved manner under the provisions 
pf the Act. The Act provided credit facilities for individuals and groups, offer- 
ed funds for educational purposes to talented young people of the tribes, etc. 

On a number of occasions the most glowing word picture of benefits to be gain- 
ed brought only limited enthusiasm. I understood this restraint a little better 
when an Indian leader told me frankly that he was indifferent because he had 
no faith that the conditions pictured would come about and that the promises 
made would be kept. He then recounted all the unfulfilled promises and of- 
ficial enthusiasms which he had outlived. Their number and variety were im- 
pressive and in the light of his experience it was hard to object too strenuous- 
ly to his skepticism. After that episode I made a more concerted attempt to 
learn before-hand a little about the treaties, policies and programmes which 
had marked the relations between the tribes to which I was sent and the govern- 
ment. 


This experience and others which could be recounted have suggested that 
a person responsible for development work is much better prepared for the 
attitudes he will encounter and the initial reception he will receive if he knows 
the facts about past programmes and attempts at improvement in the locality 
to which he goes. He will find upon inquiry in a surprising number of cases 
that the enterprise he is associated with is not the very first one of its gener- 
al kind which has been launched in the area. Land reform, village reorgani- 
zation, drives for literacy, better sanitation and greater productivity have all 
been tried before in most of the countries and areas in which development pro- 
grammes are now under way or for which they are being contemplated. What 
is needed is background knowledge of these previous undertakings, when they 
have existed, and a clear conception of the differences in approach, design and 
promise between the efforts of the past and present. With information dis- 
tinguishing between previous and present methods and prospects in hand there 
is a much better prospect for dispelling lethargy and indifference and kindling 
the enthusiasm that is the key to participation. 


Reference has been made to the need for knowing something about the gen- 
eral culture in which development work is proceeding and for knowing its parti- 
culars even. But in development activities it is important to goa step further 
wherever possible. In order to anticipate what the consequences, and particu- 
larly what the by-products of activities are likely to be, it is essential to have 
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a sense of the integration or interrelatedness of the culture. To conceive of its 
major aspects as separate and separable entities which can be dealt with or 
improved one by one is misleading. To envisage repercussions and chain re- 
actions a holistic view is required. 


A number of Indian states have passed land reform laws which provide 
that land that is rented to others rather than worked or managed by the owner 
himself must be surrendered to the tenant or the government. These laws 
make good the promise of Indian nationalists of pre-independence days. They 
reflect popular sentiment concerning absentee landlordism. They are meant 
to put the arable land in the hands of the actual cultivator and it has been as- 
sumed that with pride of ownership and assurance of the fruits of one's labor 
would go more intensive farming and greater productivity. 


But there have been curious by-products, some of which might well have 
been anticipated and counteracted if the total picture of Indian agriculture, eco- 
nomy, land-hunger and law had been kept in mind. Since land can be lost by 
renting it, too much is being left in fallow, and this at a time when agricultur- 
al yield is desperately needed. Since occupancy tenancy, and therefore the 
right to purchase the land, is established by working it for a certain consecu- 
tive number of years, landlords seek any excuse to oust tenants before they 
can Claim to have tilled the land in question for the requisite length of time. 
Thus some of the very persons the lease is intended to help are victimized. 
Tenants, for their part, often try through witnesses and land records pre- 
sented to courts to establish their long-term occupancy, and so a great deal 
of litigation is going on. It may be that this is an inevitable stage but it seems 
clear that many zealous and informed Indians did not foresee all the ramifica- 
tions of these enactments; at least they did not predict them and they did 
promise a much smoother transition. 


An appreciation of the interrelations of cultural elements many times gives 
some idea concerning the sequence of events which can be expected and the as- 
pects of a programme for which support may be encouraged at any given time. 
Different elements may all be essential to the complete fulfillment of a plan 
but the dependence of some of these elements upon others may be so marked 
that there may be good reason for settling upon some kind of priority for 
immediate targets and effort. The very objective in which one is most in- 
terested may have to be minimized or delayed until other conditions are ful- 
filled and the time is more propitious. To ignore these matters of timing, 
dependence and interrelation leads often to the simultaneous inauguration of 
activities, which, however important both are to the final goal, at the moment 
oppose or cancel each other. 


I think of a village in India where political reform in the shape of adult 
franchise recently became a reality. To that point political and economic power 
had gone hand in hand in this village. A caste whose members owned much of 
the land had been considered too powerful to challenge and had simply assumed 
that it was destined to manage all significant village affairs. This had continued 
for generations despite the fact that the ruling caste actually constituted a minor- 
ity in the village. The ballot and the democratic ideas and sentiments which 
swept the country in connection with its use inspired other and lower castes to 
form a political coalition which elected its candidate to the office of headman 
of the village and won control of the village assembly. The former village 
leaders have not retired without a struggle, however. They are using their 
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economic advantage to good effect and are trying to discredit the group now 
in control. A sharp and still unresolved contest for political power exists, 
though there are signs of compromise. 


There are some who see the need for cooperative farming and land consoli- 
dation in this same village and area and who would press for the realization of 
this development at this time. But they would probable be ill-advised to insist 
on this particular project at the moment. Cooperative farming and the re- 
distribution and consolidation of land holdings depend in large part on har- 
monious relations within the village. The suspicion and opposition engendered 
by the political tug-of-war would probable defeat any proposal of this kind that 
is advanced now. A decisive defeat for such a proposal might make it difficult 
to reintroduce the idea in the near future. Individuals and groups which take 
sides on the issue in the present state of feelings would probably take so firm 
a public stand that it would be difficultto yield with grace later on. Desirable 
as the cooperative farming plan may be, its implementation might well wait 
until the political atmosphere settles. Such restraint and awareness of the 
total situation may actually bring it to realization much earlier than would 
otherwise be the case. 


In planning any programme, especially where popular support is needed 
and wanted, it is always a temptation to feel that what one has in mind, since 
it is logically worked out and has the interests of others in mind, will appeal 
to all sensible and energetic people before whom it is placed. Too often these 
assumptions of what will apeal and to whom rely upon a "logic" based on ex- 
amples from urbanized centers or Western cultures, even though the programme 
is question is to be applied in rural or folk societies. Not long ago, in connec- 
tion with a development project, the assumption was made that if pure seed of 
superior varieties was sold at a very reasonable rate, the best, most intelli- 
gent and most enterprising farmers of the vicinity would be the ones to pur- 
chase and use it. Thus the seed would get more than a fair test, the results 
in yield would be impressive, and the demand for such seed would mount at a 
gratifying rate. Unfortunately, it was the poorest farmers and not the best who 
purchased this excellent seed. It happened that another "logic" prevailed. 
Here it was the traditional feeling that the successful farmer is one who not 
only grows enough produce to supply his family and the market but who also 
has enough left over for seed. To purchase seed, then, becomes an admission 
of failure and precisely what a proud and independent farmer would hesitate to 
do. It is easy to see how the one conception of the able and prudent farmer 
grew up in one situation and how the second is tuned to different circumstances. 
The fault lies in assuming that a point of view which is historical and specific 
is "natural" and universal. 


It is obvious that no great amount of popular support and participation will 
come to a pregramme if communication between those responsible for the pro- 
gramme and the people to be benefited is faulty. To many the mention of com- 
munication problems in development programmes primarily means a vigorous 
literacy and educational programme which touches every segment of the popu- 
lation. I do not decry the value of these broad and expensive programmes, but 
I doubt that development projects can wait until they are well advanced. Again, 
I feel that in communicating practices and meanings the nature of the culture 
in which the work is being done is too seldom analyzed. Such analysis would 
often be very rewarding. It would challenge, for instance, the doctrine which 
one sometimes encounters, of the necessity for total participation of the people 
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in all parts of the programme. 


Actually some cultures have an elaborate division of labor and a hierarchy 
of statuses. This might well be more often taken into account in attempting to 
introduce aspects of the programme; by definition a feature may have potential 
friends and supporters in one segment of the society and be due to be greeted 
with apathy or amusement in another. In one instance that came to my atten- 
tion dignified family heads were brought together and were lectured and given 
demonstrations on the proper use of kitchen waste for compost. A keen ob- 
server of the incident who knew the society involved intimately objected that 
this would accomplish very little. He made the point that it was the young 
people of the family and never the older men who had responsibility for the 
disposal of such materials and he was sure that these elders would consider 
it beneath their dignity to lecture and train the younger family members in 
this matter. The instruction was technically accurate and spirited; it simply 
was lavished on the wrong group. 


In matters of communication there is always the question of what group to 
contact first. Often a development project sadly needs friends and supporters 
in the beginning of its operations. The natural tendency is to be grateful for 
any interest shown, no matter from what source, and to depend upon these 
first friends as channels of further communication and contact. But it has be- 
come apparent that there is danger in over-dependence on and over-identifi- 
cation with those of a locality who first seem receptive. In a society and eco- 
nomy where vague stirrings are felt there are always those who try to turn 
every new event and new appearance to their advantage. Their over-enter- 
prising and opportunistic tendencies are well known to their neighbors and the 
people are wary of events and programmes which are mediated through them. 
When their personal advantage is no longer served their cordiality often 
evaporates and the programmes which has leaned too heavily upon their good 
offices is left in the lurch. The Etawah Project of the U. P. government of 
India found that people of this type were the first to show an interest in their 
plans. Those in charge of the Project were at first warned and encouraged 
by the appearance of these friends, but it soon became a question whether 
this "blotting paper type", as they came to be known, really helped or hin- 
dered as agents of communication. The moral, I suppose, is that the com- 
munity and the standing of persons in it should be pretty well known before 
anyone is encouraged to think of himself as a spokesman for the programme 
among the people or an an intermediary between it and his fellows. 


Besides this danger of being associated in the minds of the community 
with elements which are grasping, unscrupulous or basically illiberal, there 
is the danger to a development project of being identified with figures who are 
unpopular on other grounds. I think of a movement to obtain a middle school 
for an Indian community which has been stalled because an unpopular figure 
was allowed to become too active in the project and began taking a large share 
of credit for all the progress made. Others lost interest in the idea and with- 
drew their support when they began to feel that the main consequence of the 
effort was likely to be the enhancement of this unloved neighbor's reputation. 


All of the so-called "reforms" and development projects which are being 
carried on in various countries today run some danger of politically inspired 
suspicion or non-cooperation, for these very regions of the world are the areas 
of spirited political awakening and ferment as well as the theaters of interest- 
ing economic and social programmes. As might be expected the paths of these 
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endeavors sometimes cross and the reform or development project may be- 
come the target of political controversy. This circumstance may modify the 
amount and type of popular support and participation which the programme 
receives. When the Landlord Abolition Bill of the Indian State of U. P. was 
proposed its main support came from the Congress Party. The Socialists 
opposed it because it provided compensation for landlords who lost holdings 
through it. When the bill was passed it was made optional for a tenant to 
seek title to the land. Obviously those influenced by the Socialist arguments 
were less willing to cooperate with the government in the purchase of the 
land and the compensation of the landlords. Where American technical aid 
or other assistance is involved and Communist influence is strong, it has to 
be expected that those touched by anti-American propaganda will hesitate to 
cooperate and participate. 


A final word about communication may be in order. In cultures which 
rest on small communities, where face to face contacts are constant and where 
friction must be minimized, there are likely to be elaborate verbal defenses 
and formalities. The directness and frankness in speech upon which Ameri- 
cans, for instance, so pride themselves is not so highly valued and appreciated. 
Words become outward dress and do not always mean what the blunt Wester- 
ner thinks they should. And by the same token talk and promises may be dis- 
counted in advance as containing in certain amount of polite formality. There- 
fore the kind of communication through which it is hoped that popular support 
and participation will be achieved should depend as little as possible upon the 
oral word alone. Demonstrations of techniques and processes and visual 
proofs of advantages will do much more than lectures to convince and stimu- 
late and definitely much more than written announcements will achieve in this 
direction, especially where the literacy rate is low. 


It is understandably very difficult for those who are associated with the 
planning and the execution of development programmes to keep from becom- 
ing scmewhat emotionally involved with the enterprise. In the first place, 
high-minded and devoted persons are likely to be attracted to such work and 
they are likely to feel strongly about the successes and failures that they see 
unfold. Where so much is at stake and intentions are so worthy there is the 
natural tendency, too, to consider resistance and reluctance to cooperate as 
stupid, if not downright wicked. Yet blind anger against people who appear 
to be oblivious to their own best interests and disgust with those who refuse 
to give some feature of a development programme a trial because of what 
appears to be unreasoned stubborness or aimless conservatism, do little to 
meet the problem. For in the majority of cases what appears to be unre- 
lieved inertia or pointless rebuff has some logic and substance back of it. In 
social life and economic life, for better or for worse, there are always causal 
factors. Where popular support lags and resistances develop the sources of 
difficulty must be determined so that they may be dealt with, and, if possible, 
overcome. 


In a number of situations where support for progressive techniques was 
slow to come from persons who were very likely to benefit most from them, 
it was found that the very poverty and need of the peopie was at the root of 
the wary and unenthusiastic manner. Necessity is said to be the mother of 
invention and it is desperate people who are said to take risks, but I think the 
history of development projects could yield a great deal of evidence to the con- 
trary. I have a strong feeling that those in the undeveloped countries who are 
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the most conservative and unresponsive are those who have least, and that 
their conservatism is related to their unwillingness to jeopardize that little. 
It is certainly not because they are satisfied with their lot or do not aspire to 
something else, as is sometimes charged. If this is correct the development 
plans will be best supported which minimize the risks of the people who par- 
ticipate to the greatest estent. 


In this worry over risks, the objection is often not to the new introduction 
but to the repercussions that are expected from it. Here the whole picture 
must be seen as the receiving people conceive it. I was once told that Indian 
villagers of a certain region were unwisely determined to reject an iron plough, 
though the design was adapted to their soil conditions and a very modest price 
had been arranged. Actual investigation proved that the negative attitude had 
far less to do with the plow, which constituted a modest investment and had 
merits that all admitted, than with the bullocks which draw the plows. Fodder 
was scarce and costly, the bullocks therefore could not be too well fed, and 
they were small and not especially strong. Yet they were very expensive and 
precious to their owners and absolutely indispensable for agricultural opera- 
tions. The iron plow was heavier than the wooden plow then in use, and the 
agriculturists feared that the bullocks would be weakened and eventually des- 
troyed if they were forced to draw the heavier piece of equipment. 


The appearance of the iron plow raised other problems for the agricultur- 
ist too. He had a long-standing arrangement with the carpenter whereby the 
carpenter made and repaired his wooden plow. By the acceptance of the iron 
plow he risked the displeasure of his carpenter and reduced the work oppor- 
tunities of another group. Moreover, those who sold the iron plow could 
guarantee no ready supply of parts and services. The carpenter stood ready 
to come into the fields and repair a broken instrument at short notice. The 
iron plow, though reasonably light, was still a heavy implement for a man to 
carry to his scattered fields. He feared the effects of the use of the iron plow 
on his own health as well as on that of the bullock. Without going any further 
I think it will be admitted that the caution in welcoming the iron plow was not 
entirely a matter of unthinking, ingrained conservatism. It is sometimes the 
person at the receiving end of development projects who senses the implications 
of action most completely and who foresees all the adjustments he will be call- 
ed upon to make. 


This does not necessarily mean that the people involved should not be 
called upon to make the necessary adjustments in social and work relations if 
this is essential to guarantee them a higher standard of living. All that is sug- 
gested is that lack of enthusiasm for development plans be considered a 
symptom to be studied rather than opposition to be crushed. In fact, most 
of the fears and blocks mentioned in connection with the iron plow can be dealt 
with if they are only recognized and understood. For instance, it can be de- 
monstrated that light iron plows of the proper kind do not cause deterioration 
in bullocks. Carpentersmiths can be taught to repair these plows. 


Every innovation presents complex problems. To date some of us have 
acted as though the first and last problem is to get the innovations we re- 
commend accepted without question. The people to whom these recommen- 
dations go know better than that. If they need some of our willingness to ex- 
periment, perhaps we need some of their wisdom. And I doubt that we are 
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likely to obtain their full support and participation unless they consider us 
wise enough to understand their apprehensions as well as their assents. 


Morris E. Opler 


Cornell University 
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WORKING RELATIONS WITH NATIONAL AND LOCAL OFFICIALS 
IN TECFNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMMES 


Many problems have grown out of the working relations established be- 
tween foreign experts, national and local officials and individuals directly 
affected in the development of technical assistance programs. Unfortunately 
these problems, which could and ought to be avoided (the sooner the better) 
have not commanded sufficient attention from the controlling agencies. 


The effectiveness of technical assistance programmes depends in large 
part on cordial relations, mutual respect and unity of interests and aspira- 
tions among the foreign experts, government officials and the individuals im- 
mediately involved in the programmes. If these relations have not been satis - 
factory it is necessary to examine the causes for this situation in order to a- 
void it in the future and so make the technical assistance programmes more 
effective. 


The present article, based solely on the author's personal experience in 
three South American countries, is presented as a modest contribution to this 
purpose. 


Before examining the working relations which have existed between foreign 
experts, national and local officials and the groups of people directly affected 
we ought first to know who they are and what have been the bases for the se- 
lection of foreign experts on the one hand and national officials on the other. 

It will be readily understood that the relationships between experts and of- 
ficials and between these two groups and the members of the community in- 
volved depend in large measure on the personality of individuals. The author 
believes that one of the chief reasons why these relationships have not always 
been friendly and have sometimes failed to create an atmosphere conducive 

to the execution of the technical assistance programmes has been the fact that 
this human element has often been forgotten. In selecting experts and officials, 
for example, technical competence has been considered in most cases but im- 
portance has not been g‘ven to the ability of the individual to get along with 
his fellows. In the author's opinion the second requirement is as important 
as the first and if the one is not accompanied by the other, the desired results 
can never be achieved. 


It may easily be understood that neither the untrained man who can get 
along with others well but has no special knowledge, nor the expert who is 
technically fully trained but connot get along with people will be able to carry 
out his aims with success. Unfortunately the study of human relationships is 
still in the process of development. Ar present it is much easier for a pro- 
ject to find experts who can solve chemical, engineering or accounting problems 
than experts who can solve human problems. An investigation of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology found that the success of an undertaking depends only 
13 per cent on technical knowledge but 87 per cent on ability in human relations. * 
Only in the last few years have anthropology, sociology and social service begun 





* FE. Daya, 'Human Relations in Industry" in International Labor Review, 
Vol. LXV, No. 5, May 1952. 
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to receive due importance. Some governments, especially those who have 
colonial possessions, and various industrial enterprises have begun to em- 
ploy anthropologists, sociologists and social workers as advisers to the ad- 
ministrators on problems of human relations. 


Human problems become even more complicated when they involve indi- 
viduals belonging to different cultures. This is unfortunately the case in the 
majority of technical assistance programmes. The experts in general are 
individuals of occidental culture while the people whom they are trying to 
help belong to cultures native to America, Asia or Africa. Language then 
becomes a major problem. It is understandable that an individual however 
well trained he may be in his field will not be able to establish effective re- 
lations with others if he does not speak their language. The problem is ob- 
vious but international organizations and even national organizations, in- 
credible though it seems, have not given sufficient importance to it. Asa 
result, cases have occurred of experts who have arrived in a country with- 
out knowing its language and, worse yet, without the least intention of study- 
ing and learning it. Interpreters, however excellent they may be, cannot fill 
this lack. In such cases the expert is at the mercy of his interpreter and 
cannot present his ideas, plans, objections, etc. as he would wish todo. Then 
the struggle is hard and unequal and the expert, sooner or later, loses his in- 
itial enthusiasm, his ardent desire to put his knowledge at the service of the 
country, and lets himself be carried along by the general current moving bu- 
reaucratic affairs. Under these circumstances the expert not only does not 
seek out contacts with national and local officials, much less with private 
individuals, but even avoids them insofar as possible. He takes refuge in 
gatherings of his fellow nationals or people who speak his tongue. The author 
has known experts who during their entire stay in the country to which they 
were sent have not made the least effort to learn the language, history or 
customs of its inhabitants. They have made no attempt to read its newspapers 
and books or listen to its music. Such a person gives the impression that he 
belittles or is indifferent to everything native to the country, although in fact 
it may simply be that he cannot communicate. People who do not realize his 
predicament naturally feel offended and in their turn view the expert with in- 
difference or even resentment. 


Much worse than this attitude of indifference, whether it be apparent or 
real, is lack of sympathy for the problems which are to be solved and for the 
people that must be helped. The expert who feels no true sympathy for the 
work he has been sent to do and who feels no friendliness for the people who 
need his help is not disposed to make any sacrifice which might mean the least 
alteration in his habits andcustoms. He is not ready, for example, to live in 
any place where the comforts and conveniences to which he is accustomed do 
not exist. Unhappily these are not often found in the rural areas where in many 
cases his work must be done, since for some reason the country has been con- 
sidered backward or under-developed. Therefore he takes up his residence 
in the capital and visits the field for a few days each week. The people who 
watch him come and go in a government car have the impression that he is 
vacationing or traveling all the time. Their resentment mounts when they find 
out that thesetrips, which in their opinion could well be avoided, are paid for 
by their own government and not by the international organization. They can 
see no reason why the expert cannot live in a house in their village but must 
spend most of his time traveling or in the capital. The expert who agrees to 
go to work in an under-developed country ought to resign himself to suffering 
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certain privations, especially with reference to hygienic conditions in his lodg- 
ing and in the preparation of his food. If the foreign expert, or for that matter 
any other individual foreign to the community, rejects, for hygienic reasons, 
the drinks and food offered to him, he is no doubt protecting his health, but he 
may be sure that he is also creating suspicion, resentment and antipathy among 
the very people whom he is trying to help and with whom he must work. 


Man is said to be the animal which can most easily adapt itself to varying 
conditions of life. Anyone who has observed the foreign expert in under- 
developed countries will be inclined to believe that he constitutes the excep- 
tion to this rule. If the expert possessed qualities of adaptation there would 
be a more solid basis for hope that his working relations with national and 
local officials as well as with the people in general would be more fruitful. 


There have been experts who have expressed themselves in the most criti- 
cal, even insulting terms with respect to certain towns and in particular with 
reference to living conditions. In doing so it has not mattered to them whether 
they were heard by people who might understand and repeat their comments. 
Thus wounded in their self-esteem the people come to feel great resentment 
toward the foreigner who belittled them. 


It happens, however, that even when the expert knows the language of the 
country where he is acting as adviser, and has real®sympathy for the problems 
he is trying to help solve, his working relations both with officials and mem- 
bers of the community will not be those desired if he is ignorant of conditions 
in the country, its historical background, the way its people react, etc. This 
difficulty could well be minimized by the presence of a good assistant. But it 
happens as a rule that the person chosen to accompany the foreign expert as 
his aid or interpreter is an official of some one of the ministries or other 
governmental organization. This co-ordinator, or whatever he is called, 
often turns out to be of little or no help at all, since he may be nearly as un- 
informed as the foreigner about conditions in his country. The author re- 
members, for instance, the case of an expert in sheep raising who arrived in 
a South American country. The chief of the department of foreign relations 
in one of the ministries was named as aid to the expert. Logically, one of the 
latter's first plans was to make a trip to the various sheep raising regions of 
the country. Be it said in passing that he neither spoke not understood Spanish. 
His assistant, who did speak and understand the language of the expert, did not 
know where these regions were, did not know how to find out, or simply did not 
consider it necessary. The truth is that on two long trips arranged by the 
assistant the expert had almost no opportunity to view a single sheep, It is 
enough to say that one of these trips was made to the coast, a tropical region 
where sheep have never been raised. The expert was thoroughly disgusted and 
would have preferred to find another assistant who might serve him better, but 
in order to make known his objections and ask for a change he would have had 
to explain himself through his interpreter, the assistant himself. This he 
naturally considered to be very ticklish from the personal as well as the po- 
litical point of view; after all the assistant had been appointed by the govern- 
ment and was a high official of the administration. Therefore the expert de- 
cided not to travel any more and in fact spent the rest of his time behind a 
desk in an office of the ministry reading reports, talking with various sheep 
men, trying to organize an association of sheep ranchers and preparing his 
report. His assistant resented this attitude since it deprived him of the op- 
portunity of leaving his office and traveling about in a government car. It is 
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not, then, entirely the fault of the foreign technicians if relations between ex- 
perts and officials have not always been cordial and effective. Government 
officials must bear part of the blame too. 


In a majority of cases, the governments name assistants and co-ordinators 
for the foreign technicians from among employees already provided for on the 
budget rather than choosing men for their preparation and experience. So the 
interests of experts and officials are not the same and their working relations 
can hardly be satisfactory. 


If such conditions are due at least in part to the personal attributes of 
experts and officials, the selection of these depends upon the international 
organizations and the respective governments. We may conclude that working 
relations will not improve until the bases for selection of foreign experts and 
national and local officials are improved. 


The same care that is necessary in the selection of foreign experts must 
be used in the selection of national assistants and co-ordinators. It is prac- 
tical to use public officials since in this way expenses may be reduced and an 
increase in bureaucracy avoided, but it is even more important to remember 
that these assistants or co-ordinators must be individuals who by preparation 
and knowledge of their country can complement the knowledge of the expert to 
mutual advantage, helping him especially to adapt his training to the specific 
Situation. Furthermore, they should be officials who because of the type of 
job they hold will be able to continue the new programme when the expert 
leaves the country. Only in this way can the work of the foreign experts and 
government officials achieve lasting results. 


Another obstacle to good working relations and a cause of resentment not 
only between foreign experts and government officials but also between these 
and the people of the country in general, is the almost exclusive employment 
of foreign technicians for the carrying out of technical assistance programmes 
and the by-passing for one reason or another of any national technicians who 
might exist in certain fields of specialization. Much might be said in this 
respect both for and against the use of foreign experts. It must be recognized 
first of all that foreign technicians are often better trained that native tech- 
nicians. It cannot be ignored that foreign experts also have greater prestige 
than native experts. Whether because there is a tendency to belittle what is 
one's own, or because "nobody is a prophet in his own land" it is true what 
the foreigner has much greater facility than the citizen of a country in obtain- 
ing interviews with high officials of the administration and having his requests 
attended to promptly and satisfactorily. The people of the country themselves 
have more confidence in the foreigner than in the national. However the foreign- 
er in comparison with the national is at a disadvantage because he is generally 
ignorant of the country's history, culture and existent conditions. Even the 
foreigner who knows the language well and has true sympathy for the country 
and its people must proceed with great caution and at times too slowly for lack 
of historical, geographical and cultural background, a lack which prevents him 
from understanding the problems as quickly as the native. The native expert 
in truth may not have the same scientific preparation and experience as the 
foreign expert, he may not command the same respect among his own people, 
but he may know national conditions, understand problems more rapidly and 
find more appropriate solutions to them. 
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It is apparent that neither the foreign nor the native expert alone can ac- 
complish this work satisfactorily. The government official usually is not an 
expert of any kind. But even if he were, his position with respect to the 
foreigner is always inferior. His salary is less. The very attitude of the 
foreign expert, like that of the government and the people of the country in 
general is very evidently one of "first the foreigner and then the native". On 
trips through the country, as a rule, the national expert cannot stay at the same 
hotel as the foreigner for economic reasons. On the other hand, the foreign 
expert cannot make the sacrifice of staying at the same hotel as the national 
for reasons of custom and certain standards of comfort. This naturally creates 
a distance between the two and the lack of harmony is translated into loss of 
time, energy and effectiveness. 


It would be advisable for the international organizations to contract a 
national expert at the same time that they contract a foreign expert. In this 
way international recognition would be given to the national expert, his aca- 
demic and social status would be raised, he would acquire more self-confi- 
dence and greater enthusiasm and faith in the work he did in his own country; 
the international techniques and experience of the foreign expert would be 
combined with the native expert's knowledge of actual conditions in his coun- 
try. To date, national experts have been overlooked or considered inadequate 
by their own governments. In order to practice their professions and above 
all, in order to earn a satisfactory living, many trained nationals have had to 
leave their countries. The international organizations themselves have under - 
taken to rob some countries of their best technical men in order to send them 
to work in other places, losing in this way the very individuals who might be 
of greatest help in the carrying out of the technical assistance programmes. 
We have suggested that the international organizations themselves employ the 
national experts because, as has already been pointed out, their own govern- 
ments do not recognize them or do not care to pay them the salaries they 
merit. And, unfortunately, political expedience almost always prevails rather 
than the technical capacity of the individual in the selection of government 
officials. 


If it were possible for each foreign expert to work in company with a 
native expert under reasonably equal conditions of responsibility and re- 
numeration, there would be a greater probability of successful relations 
existing between them as individuals as well as in their dealings with the in- 
habitants of the country. Furthermore, the national experts would have an op- 
portunity to learn and profit from the experience of the foreign experts, and 
could remain in charge of the programmes when the latter leave the countries, 
thus establishing the continuity so much needed by the technical assistance 
programmes. 


One very general practice which has produced many conflicts, especially 
between foreign experts and government officials, is that of appointing the 
former as directors of the projects. The author believes that this procedure 
completely misinterprets the spirit and purpose of technical assistance and 
furthermore misinterprets the function of the expert. It also make more diffi- 
cult the continuity of the programmes. The foreign expert, in general, is an 
individual who has received specific and intensive instruction in a single field. 
He is most often a true scientist. Experience has shown from time to time 
that scientists with few exceptions are poor directors or administrators of 
programmes. The author has pointed out also that, in general, the foreign 
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experts are ignorant of historical background, customs, aspirations and super- 


stitions of the people of the county where they are sent. Ignorance of these fic 
factors makes it impossible for the foreign expert to direct or administer a ab 
programme well. Furthermore, it must be remembered that nearly all the wh 
programmes of technical assistance are by their very nature of long dura- to’ 
tion. It is therefore essential that there be continuity in their execution, pr 
especially with respect to direction and administration. The foreign expert, si 
as a rule, comes to a country with a contract for a limited time upon the ex- in 
piration of which he leaves the country. Even when he is asked to continue the pa 
work, he often cannot or does not wish to do so. It would therefore be more we 
effective to have a native of the country, with experience in public administra- fo 


tion, as director of the programme, and responsible for making the best pos- 
sible use of the knowledge and experience of the foreign experts while they 





are in the country and remaining in charge of the work when they leave. tu 
m 

ti 

Conclusions 

From the foregoing it may be concluded that in order to improve working Cc 
relations between foreign experts, national and local officials and members of q 
the community and make their efforts more effective in truly elevating the tl 
standard of living of backward peoples, it is necessary: a 


1. That the foreign experts: 


a. Feel true understanding and sympathy for the country and peo- 
ple they are trying to help; 


b. Know the language, history and culture of the country where 
they are going to work, and I 


c. Be resigned to suffering certain privations, especially with 
reference to hygienic conditions of lodging and food preparation. 


2. That national and local officials, especially those designated as co- 
: ordinators or assistants to the foreign experts: 


a. Have at least some preparation in the same field of specialization 
as the foreign expert; 


b. Know as thoroughly and concretely as possible the problems of 
their country, in particular, those most closely related with the 
work to be done, and 


c. Have positions in which the experience they receive during their 
work with the foreign expert may be put to later use. 


3. That the directors or administrators of the technical assistance pro- 
grammes be, insofar as possible, government officials; and 


4. That advantage be taken, wherever possible, of the service of native 
technicians and trained men, giving them the same opportunities and 
facilities as the foreigners. 
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Since it will probably be very difficult, or even impossible, to find a suf- 
ficient number of experts and officials possessing all the requisites mentioned 
above, the author believes that preference should be given to those qualities 
which cannot be easily and quickly acquired, such as sympathy and good will 
toward the people to be helped, willingness to undergo certain privations, ap- 
preciation for the efforts made by the people themselves to improve their 
situation, etc. Those in charge of selecting the experts should know how to 
interview the candidates in order to find out whether they sincerely feel sym- 
pathy and good will toward the people of the country where they are going to 
work, or whether they are only interested in the good salary and the opportunity 
for travel abroad. 


Other requirements, such as knowledge of the language, history and cul- 
ture of the country where they are going to work, can be acquired without 
much difficulty and for this purpose they might undergo a period of instruc- 
tion or briefing by anthropologists who have lived and worked in those areas. 


Finally, in order to make sure that national and local officials named as 
co-ordinators or assistants to the experts also have the above named re- 
quisited, the organizations which offer technical assistance ought to accept 
the petitions of a government only if it promises, among other things, to name 
as co-ordinators or assistants individuals who above all show competence in 
the field in which they will work. 


Anibal Buitroén 


Pan American Union 
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PROBLEMS OF EVALUATING THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF DEVELOPMENT MEASURES 


I. The Nature of the Programme 





The programnie which is under discussion in this series of papers is a 
programme of economic development. This suggests that the tests of its suc- 
cess are also economic. But we must consider these economic tests in their 
broad aspects rather than in the narrow range of purely material measure- 
ments. If we are to limit our appraisal to those things which have had a mar- 
ket value placed on them, we are obviously not going to be in a position to 
deal adequately with the evaluation of the technical assistance programmes 
or projects. No doubt, medical economics will some day be able to place a 
financial value on medical services offered toa community. By the same 
token, educational economics will put a value on the raw product of an edu- 
cational system. And as the fine arts develop, it will be possible to put some 
value on painting, sculpture, and other decorative forms. But the problems of 
evaluation are not just theoretical when they are considered in the light of the 
comprehensive programme of technical assistance. The programme is broad. 
It deals with the work of all of the Specialized Agencies. And the interpreta- 
tions which have been placed on the programmes of the agencies have clas- 
sified all of them as "economic." 


Recently, when the Technical Assistance Board reviewed the programmes 
of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies for purposes of allocating 
funds, the problems of evaluation had to be considered in considerable detail. 
Not only did the question of what is "economic" have to be considered, but the 
questions of the priority which should be given to particular kinds of projects 
had to be appraised. 


Thus, it might have been considered to exclude from the programme of 
economic development all projects not directly aimed at the increase of eco- 
nomic productivity. The reasons for these possible exclusions would not 
have been far to seek. They would have rested on the idea that economic 
development is concerned only with the immediate increase of marketable 
commodities. 


As the programme was finally worked out, other programmes than those 
primarily economic were included. The grounds for their inclusion are quite 
clear. It was granted that the increase in well-being which can come about as 
a result of the conomic growth and development of a country rests on the wide 
diffusion of technical knowledge in order to increase the capacity and ability 
to produce and distribute. Eventually, the standards of priority which were 
used in allocating funds to projects were as follows: first, projects which 
would increase the production and distribution of food; second, projects which 
would increase the production and distribution of other necessaries of life: 
and third, projects which would broaden technical knowledge itself, thus mak- 
ing possible an increase in the general productivity of the society. 


When we endeavor to measure projects in this programme as contrasted 
with the great blocks of activity which can be distinguished in the allocation 
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of technical assistance funds, it is much more difficult to evolve criteria which 
can readily be applied. Most of these criteria have to do with operational ef- 
ficiency rather than fundamental results. For example, when a technical mis- 
sion visits a country to appraise the educational machinery or the administra- 
tion of taxes, we are apt to regard the production of a clean-cut report as the 
test of a successful mission. Unfortunately, we have had too many successful 
missions of this kind. Many brilliant reports are collecting dust on shelves 
and cluttering up files. The real test should have been: Did the work of the 
investigating commission produce a report agreed to by the country for whom 
it was requested? Was the country ready to proceed with carrying out the 
report to which it had agreed? A simple report, agreeing to a few forward 
steps, is better than a long one which no one except the authors are prepared 
to implement. 


Some of you may think this illustration is a bit far-fetched. I can tell 
you in all frankness that there were two countries for which the Board's con- 
sultants recommended there be no more advisory missions because it seemed 
to be standard practice for these particular governments to request technical 
missions only to make reports. This function has often been performed by 
investigative missions appointed by governments themselves. It is unneces- 
sary to take any action until the report is published, and afterwards it is 
possible to hold the report under consideration for such a long period of time 
that people forget that it was written. You will agree that the test of im- 
mediate applicability and acceptability is an essential test. 


II. National Income as the Economic Measure 





Since we are talking specifically about the evaluation of economic pro- 
grammes, I would like to suggest that the criterion which reflects better than 
any other one criterion the measure of economic development is the figure 
which is used by economists called National Income. 


It is interesting to note that the higher the national income per capita the 
more requests for technical assistance. At first glance, one would expect just 
the opposite. But the nature of our technical society is such that technical 
ability seems to create a demand for more technical ability. This is because 
the opportunities and eventualities which are opened to people increase as 
their knowledge of societies and of nature grows. In fact, in the highly de- 
veloped societies in which we live today the outlets for our inquisitive minds 
are so numerous that it is difficult for most of us to be wisely selective. Most 
of us scatter our activities because of the many opportunities which curiosity 
wants to explore. 


One might be bold enough to suggest that for the United States we have 
even developed a mathematical measure of this characteristic of expansive 
inquiry. It is generally recognized today that our capacity to increase our 
national income lies in the range between two and three per cent per year. 
This has gone forward year after year, and the regression line is well known 
by all economic statisticians. The interesting thing is that this rate of growth 
is not something which is limited to the United States. An almost parallel rate 
of growth can be witnessed in other countries characterized by high levels of 
technical knowledge, as measured by literacy rates, associated with diffusion 
of scientific knowledge. 
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This scientific base reflects itself in all the professional fields, as well wit 
as in the strictly business fields which in our Western society account for it i 
production of something like eighty per cent of the total national income. 


So I suggest there is no more practical tool of evaluation of an economic 
development programme than the appraisal year by year of the development 
of national income, its component parts and its distribution throughout the 


population. va] 
po! 
A technician recognizes a number of different variants of the concept of 
national income. In American terminology, the best known of these is the 
term, "gross national product."' The difference between gross national pro- ca! 
duct and national income is the deduction of all depreciation and replacement fr¢ 
from gross product in order to secure "net.'' The reason for including these su 
items in the concept of gross product is that this gives a more complete pa 
measure of the total economic activity of the society; and, particularly, when wh 
the analysis has reference to employment, it is important to use a criterion va 
which represents all activity rather than only a partof it. This may seem cil 
to be a highly technical matter, but we are dealing here with material so im- the 
portant that the concept should be an interpretive tool in the hands of all du 
those who are genuinely concerned with the measurement of the effects of tw 


the programme. 


There are a number of reasons for noting that it is more difficult to ser 
measure the relationship between per capita income of different countries sir 
than to measure changes over time by a given society. The underlying reason eq 
for this is that the only adequate measure that we have had devised for the wl 
overall activity of a community is the common unit of exchange in that com- the 
munity. I refer, of course, to the unit of currency—the dollar, the pound ra 


sterling, or the franc. They are national units. However, when one strives 
to equate these units of measurement and then compare the income standards, 


the comparisons take on less and less validity. Even the most vigorous at- so 
tempts to get rid of the technical difficulties inherent in this process have lie 
not proven entirely satisfactory.! Therefore, in comparing living standards, ex 
we are forced back upon the comparative availability of commodities which mi 
are common throughout the world. Colin Clark's I. U. (equals international cu 
unit equivalent to a United States $1) is not very satisfactory through better pr 


than nothing. We can measure the levels of nutrition in terms of calories, but 
we know this is unsatisfactory. In terms of clothing, the relative availability 
of textiles is used. Again, this is not very satisfactory. In the field of housing 
the number of square feet per family or per person, or the number of windows 
per living unit per person have sometimes been used. However, all of these 
are unsatisfactory, and at best can give only clues to answers which are sought. 


x] 


However, in méasuring the effectiveness of technical development, it is 
far more important w1easure what is taking place ina given country now as 
compared with what took place last year or the year before or ten years ago, 
than it is to compare it with what takes place in some other country. The 
tates of development in different countries are important, and the compara- 
tive standards of living are important, but each country is more concerned 





1. How difficult this is has been shown by such agencies as the United Nations 
which have endeavored to set up indices for purposes of equating the salaries 
of officials. 
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with whether it is improving by comparison with what it was rather than whether 
it is equivalent to someone else, 


III. National Income as Result and as Process 





While the general concept of national income is important in judging the 
value of technical programmes, it is equally important to appraise the com- 
ponents of national income. 


From the standpoint of the results of the economic process, the signifi- 
cant breakdown is that of "income per capita" or "income per family."" But 
from the standpoint of the productive process, the breakdown between con- 
sumption income and production income is the one to which attention must be 
paid. The modern society must produce and reproduce the social machine 
which transforms energy, whether human or mechanical, into the goods and 
values which people want. From the standpoint of relative well-being of 
citizens, we appraise the distribution of income between people. But from 
the standpoint of process, we are interested in what people do with the pro- 
duction. Confusion is often created because of failure to distinguish these 
two ways of looking at the same phenomena. 


if we examine the range of individual and family incomes, we are impres- 
sed by the extremes which exist in most societies. These extremes exist in 
simpler societies as they do in the complex. But the major test of this in- 
equity is whether it results in higher levels of living for all or just for a few. 
When it is only for a few and when the difference is so great that obviously 
the well-to-do are living at the expense of the poor, the community is out- 
raged and trouble ensues. 


Likewise, if the contrast of social standards between the extremes of the 
society are so great that there is no possible meeting of their minds, trouble 
lies ahead. The introuduction of new techniques into societies with these 
extremes can and does have revolutionary effects which produce some of the 
most puzzling international problems. Even when the process of capital ac- 
cumulation, corporate organization, industrial development, and increased 
production follows its usual economic sequence, the results can be explosive 





2. There is one standard reference book in this field, Colin Clark's book ''Condi- 
tions of Economic Progress". The comparison between nations and the record, 
nation by nation, which he has presented and keeps up to date, is now being 
supplemented by the statistical data which are released by the various de- 
partments of the United Nations. These, too, in spite of the high quality of the 
technical work, are handicapped by the necessity of using official figures 
developed on different statistical and theoretical bases. As long as the 
figures are compared with other figures from the same country, they are 
valid. But when they are compared with the data from other countries, the 
results can be misleading. Many countries have begun to publish regularly 
and to work regularly within their own governments with the data which are 
assembled this way. In those countries which are most subject to fluctua- 
tions in their economies, the analysis of the components of national income 
or gross national product becomes a day-to-day task for the governments 
involved. But in dealing with the international relationships, some of the 
best minds of many countries are still working at better solutions. 
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as the technical changes have their impact on older customs. The social dis- 
turbances are so great that some observers question whether it would not be 
better if no new methods had been allowed to intrude in the supposed even 
tenor of the ways of the simpler society. 


But whether we would like these changes to take place or not is a moot 
question. They are taking place, and the nature of the technical society is 
such that the attempts to prevent change must fail. We all remember the 
haughty refusal of the Emperor of China to "trade" with the barbarians from 
the West except on the basis of what the barbarians might take from the wealth 
of Chinese civilization. The barbarians had nothing which they could contri- 
bute to such a magnificent civilization. But in our time, just the multiplica- 
tion of contacts between individuals has produced the beginnings of these tech- 
nclogical changes, and we would be wise if, as we attempt to expedite and 
ease the strains of changing societies, we are aware of the rate of change, 
its measurement both in terms of speed and magnitude. Where the change 
has taken place with extreme rapidity, the older standards of social relation- 
ship tend to be destroyed. Too often nothing of equal value has replaced them 
in maintaining a reasonably peaceful society. 


The first major criterion of evaluation is: Are we aware of the size of 
changes being introduced and have we identified tensions which are being cre- 
ated? P 

The distribution of income is not concerned solely with the problems of 
individual equity. Much of the "inequality" reflects the distribution of income 
between consumption and productive activity. The-people of the community 
who have higher incomes reflect a method of distributing, the use of produc- 
tive resources and capital accumulation, the social significance of which is 
often overlooked. 


The higher income groups are the groups which contribute a disproportion- 
ate share of the national savings and provide an "automatic" selection of a kind 
of management of those productive resources. As a society develops techni- 
cally, the need for larger and larger capital accumulation increases; and the 
need for the development of persons capable of directing this capital flow in- 
creases, Within the private sector of our society, the choice of investment 
opportunities provided by ability to save is one of the most important series 
of decisions which has to be made. Market conditions play a large part in 
these decisions. They are not, however, completely dominant. To emphasize 
the one characteristic ofincome distribution is not to minimize other factors 
which also contribute to savings. For example, the largest source of capital 
Savings in modern society is in the undistributed earning of corporations. To 
determine its proper use is one of the important functions of corporate mana- 
gers. Another source is the life insurance companies, which collect and man- 
age a huge volume of savings. The immediate objective of savers in this latter 
case is security and protection rather than resources distribution. The distri- 
bution of the resources takes place through the decisions of the managers of 
the insurance funds. 


A society that relies heavily on the private accumulation of capital imposes 
on those who carry out this function heavy responsibilities. These responsibili- 
ties are carried out more or less satisfactorily. No one would defend completely 
the way in which the collective decisions of the use of funds are made. But no 
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perfect way has yet been found, and the economic system which has utilized to 
the greatest extent the combined decisions of hundreds of thousands of in- 
vestors and managers has developed the highest per capita income of any so- 
ciety of which we know. 


This is not to say that in the modern private enterprise or so-called free 
economy,’ the state has no role to play. Some are worried about the large 
part which governments now take in our society. Others recognize that cer- 
tain functions in society have of necessity come to be performed more satis- 
factorily through government rather than corporate organizations or private 
individuals. One of the striking phenomena in our time of the western world 
is the similarity between many of the policies of private corporations and the 
policies of governmental bureaus organized to perform similar major pro- 
ductive functions. For example, similar insurance functions are performed 
by both state and private corporations. Public utility services are rendered 
side by side by government-owned and private corporations. Education is 
offered by public and private institutions. The development of both of these 
phenomena, side by side, leads one to ask other questions such as: which is 
more important, the productive quality of the particular society of its form? 
What should be the relations between these two questions? But the answers 
are for another occasion. 


I hope I may be pardoned for this over-simplified and over-dogmatic 
statement concerning the highly developed societies of the western world, for 
what we are concerned with is the measurement and evaluation of develop- 
ments in those parts of the world in which technical advance has not as yet 
taken place in comparable degree. However, the failure to appreciate what 
has taken place as a result of technical development in the western world, 
can lead to faulty evaluation of the process of transmitting technical knowledge 
from one part of the world to another. The second test of both programmes 
and projects is to improve the process of capital accumulation and overall 
productivity. 


But as capital accumulates and technical knowledge grows, the structure 
of the productive process changes. Land for agricultural purposes becomes 
relatively less important. The use of mechanical power in agriculture, manu- 
facturing industry, transportation and communication makes it possible for 
our people to produce larger incomes. 


First, then, with regard to land use. In areas with large population rela- 
tive to land, such as India or China, the nature of the problem is entirely dif- 
ferent than it is in such countries as Australia, Canada or the United States, 
with a large land area relative to its population. But large land area is only 
one of the horizons. Even in densely populated parts of the world, there are 
still large, unused land areas; and as these countries become more wealthy, 
the land will need fewer people to produce more food and other products. By 
the same token, more people will be producing manufactured products, even 
though in some cases they may be using agricultural products as raw materials. 
The field of natural fibers has been revolutionized by the introduction of such 
new items as rayon and nylon, but there is a long way to go before wool and 
cotton and silk are replaced. Furthermore, the synthetics which replace some 
of the "natural" fibers are produced from other agricultural products. I refer, 
of course, to such raw materials as pulp wood as the source of cellulose for 
the production of various types of rayon. 
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Secondly, a brief reference to the other parts of the technologically ad- 
vanced society which reduces the number of people who are employed in agri- 
culture relative to those who are employed in other activities. The segments 
which employ more people, while agriculture employs relatively fewer, are 
manufacturing industry, transportation and communication, commerce, and 
the professions. The clerical skills flourish under the impact of the paper 
work which ties together so many of the activities of our world today. Red 
tape not only ties up bundles of paper, but it holds together wh.ole societies. 
The written word binds more closely than most of us imagine. 


Of all the uses of new techniques, however, none is more significant than 
that devoted to the production of power. This is why we need to produce coal, 
gas, oil and water power in large quantities. The production of thermal units, 
the conversion of heat into motion, the substitution of mechanical aids for hu- 
man labor, bring about the greatest changes in our living standards. One can 
almost generalize to the extent of saying the test of a highly developed society 
is to be found in the small numbers of workers engaged in rendering personal 
service. All societies with a highly technical standard of living "suffer," if 
this is the right word, from a shortage of labor for personal services. The 
compensation for the loss of personal services by a society is the availability 
of mechanical service in quantity limited only by the availability of power. 


This leads to a third test by which we can appraise the technological 
changes which are introduced: Do the changes in relationship between all pro- 
ductive factors produced by the introduction of new techniques result in larger 
amounts of goods per capita? Closely related is the test of equity in the distri- 
bution of the increased product. Much has been written concerning the neces- 
sity for changing the man-land ratio in the direction of fewer people or more 
land. Even in the simpler societies this is hardly a valid suggestion, and the 
attack of the technical assistance programme rests on different principles. 


The changes in the use of various productive resources of our society, i.e., 
land, labor, power, capital, etc., take place side by side, and in some kind of 
ratio to each other. However, the variety of possible combinations for pro- 
ductive purposes between the different components of the productive process 
is such that no hard and fast rules can be laid down to say that one part of the 
society cannot advance except in some particular ration to other parts. Usually, 
the relationships are such that it is possible to substitute one factor in the pro- 
ductive process for another, to a greater or less extent. These margins of 
substitution run all the way through our social organization. When dealing 
with power sources, oil is substituted for coal, gas for hydro, and each sup- 
plements the other, Of course, manpower can take the place, to a limited ex- 
tent, of many other forms of power. 


If we were to set down the areas in which we should look for possible areas 
of measurement, we can well list some of those which I have already mentioned, 
such as power availability, food availability, raw material availability, the de- 
velopment of commercial and marketing institutions, the development of edu- 
cational institutions, and the development of health facilities. In each of the 
societies in which we work, it is possible to analyze, from the standpoint of 
the increase in gross product or income, which areas are most in need and 
where the resources can be placed so as to produce the largest returns. This 
may sound a bit utopian; but in most of our societies it is possible, without 
too great difficulty, to spot, on the basis of available information, areas where 
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we can use available resources without fear that our returns will be minimal. 
This is particularly true in the lowest income areas. 


Thus we have isolated several tests for evaluating the programmes. 


1. Are we aware of the impact of the technical changes and have we identi- 
fied the tensions created? 


2. Will the new techniques increase the overall productivity and the cap- 
ital resources of the society? 


3. Are the new ratios between consumption and production goods (capital) 


and the new ratios between land, capital, power, communication, manu- 
facturing and commercial such as to increase total production? 


IV. The Task of the Agencies 





I turn next to a further appraisal of the results of the introduction of new 
technology in the old societies. 


We are tempted to say that there is no magic road by which the total well- 
being of a people can be increased in a short space of time. But we have seen 
exceptions which make us wonder if we are not too faint-hearted. Witness the 
effects in relatively short periods of the wide-spread introduction of public 
health measures. Over a period of relatively few years whole communities and 
areas have been transformed. The miracles performed are the quickest way 
to increase national income. Even these changes can come about only if cer- 
tain kinds of technical knowledge are accepted by large numbers of people; and 
the medical profession concerned with public health knows full well that edu- 
cational programmes must go along with technical knowledge. 


I should call attention also to the great progress which can be made in 
short periods of time by large-scale organizing to do a big job. As examples, 
note two under-developed areas within which tremendous changes have taken 
place ina short time. The first is the southeast part of the U.S.A. The second 
is Puerto Rico. Twenty years ago the South was called "the nation's No, 1 
problem". Today living standards have risen to a level which would have been 
thought impossible twenty years age. The last decade in Puerto Rico has wit- 
nessed similar changes. In both areas massive programmes have been carried 
out by the joint efforts of the privated individuals and government agencies. Ed- 
ucation, large-scale investment, public policies geared to development and wel- 
fare have produced results which are examples of what can be done. 


Another example of the large-scale programmes is that of the European 
nations after World War II. The utilization of many billions of dollars of aid 
was possible in the European economies only because they were used techni- 
cally "correctly." That is to say, the emphasis was placed on the rebuilding 
of the capital structure of these nations, the re-establishment of their finan- 
cial institutions and the reorganization and re-establishment of their inter- 
national system of trading. And make no mistake about the Wester Europe pro- 
jects. These were not carried out by the United States. Capital was made avail- 
able by the United States, but the programmes grew out of the most intimate 
kind of developmental consultation. Without this kind of consultation on the 
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projects which make up the modern technical assistance programmes, no re- 
sults of magnitude can be expected. Large-scale development in the economi- 
cally underdeveloped areas cannot be expected without capital of a magnitude 
equivalent to that made available in Western Europe. But without the tech- 
nological base this is impossible. In building this base the technical assistance 
programme is important, but large parts of the programme for more rapid eco- 
nomic improvement will be carried out by private firms. This has been and 
will continue to be true. The western world has shouldered its way into the 
older societies often by use of powerful techniques and the private firm has 
been the carrier. The results, in the form of increased production, have 

been readily apparent. New mining methods have produced copper from Chile 
and zinc from Peru. Modern plantations grow tea in India for a world market. 
Private firms have trained both workers and supervisors, although too often 
they have neglected the managers. While private firms have been carriers 

of technology and capital, more recently new financing methods have been 
introduced by governmental intervention. For example, the Export-Import 
Bank of the U.S.A. has made loans to a Brazilian government corporation to 
build a steel mill. Likewise, the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development has also provided funds for other new undertakings. These new 
methods are alike in bringing about new methods of production. Whether the 
individual businesses which result will be financially successful or not, only 
time can tell. In any case, the workers will have learned the arts of pro- 
duction. The income of the new society will have been increased. 


But along with these technical economic changes have come other results 
which must also be appraised. The growth of technical knowledge and its im- 
pact on production, trade and commerce has produced the division between the 
agricultural hinterland and the coastal cities. On the American continent it is 
Rio or New York. In Asia, it is Shanghai and Calcutta. In these cities, we see 
the technical forces bringing results which are often indefensible. There is 
always a struggle between the techniques which produce the rapidly growing 
city, with its extremes of wealth and poverty, and the arts of making the cities 
civilized. Most of these great cities—whether they are coastal or inland is 
of little importance—seem to become part of an international society. The 
cities are more closely related to foreign cities than they are to the culture 
immediately surrounding them. The technical gulf between a Shanghai or 
Calcutta and its surrounding agricultural areas is in some ways greater than 
the gulf between a Shanghai and a New York, or a London and a Bombay. The 
problems of the cities are much the same wherever they may be. The intro- 
duction of the new factories and new communication techniques has often tied 
the cities of the world closer together than they formerly were, but the cul- 
tural distance between the city and the agricultural community has grown in 
spite of the ready communication between the two. 


The series of problems, created by the new techniques and technologies, 
poses the most serious test of all in our attempt to evaluate our attempts to 
expedite technical change. Is it possible to break down the misunderstandings 
which develop between these contrasts in culture rapidly enough to prevent 
social revolution of a violent character? How do we adjust points of view to 
the acceptance of new ideals and morals? 


The problems which have been created under these circumstances and as 
a result of technical change are also solved by related technical knowledge. 
In order to achieve well-being we have had to learn new controls over social 
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and physical processes as well as the new methods of producing goods. The 
agencies concerned with the variety of technical programmes are each moving 
along parallel lines in increasing the production of wealth and the prevention 
of misuse of knowledge. Each of the Specialized Agencies represents pro- 
grammes and projects of wide scope. Some they administer themselves. But 
similar programmes are also carried out by national agencies and private 
organizations. The only general measure of their success lies in the use of 
National Income standards as their work is merged into that of the society of 
which they are a part. 


Thus the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development is called 
upon for an appraisal of a particular country preliminary to making a loan. A 
survey team brings together the data and prepares a report such as those 
rendered to Colombia or Haiti. National Income will be the basic idea to which 
most of the data will be referred. This lays a foundation from which an in- 
vestment and development programme can be worked out. Sometimes a loan 
results, but whether it does or not, the frame of reference will have been es- 
tablished for almost any of the technical aid programmes. Where no such 
study has been undertaken by IBRD, similar appraisals will have been under- 
taken by governments themselves or partial studies will have been made for 
other more limited purposes. 


All the agencies will be moving forward with the general criterion. FAO 
moves on specific tasks with regard to agricultural production. Seed improve- 
ment, fertilizer utilization, improved cultivation, land tenure improvement, 
crop financing and agricultural education will all be part of a programme but 
basically this must be part of a total programme; and its repercussions must 
be judged. 


WHO typifies the programmes of communicable disease control, better 
nutrition, and sanitary living conditions. The significance of these programmes 
as economic programmes, as well as welfare programmes, cannot be over- 
looked. Their welfare character is their sufficient justification, but their 
value from the standpoint of business and national wealth is equally important. 
Undernourished and poorly fed people are not good workers, so many a fac- 
tory or school supplements cash wages with special food. Changed food ha- 
bits can change working habits. Man-days lost by illness are a well known 
cost in all modern business, and public health and accident programmes are 
counted as productive essets. The samecan be said for the public programme 
of the same kind. The vicious interrelation of malnutrition, weakness, illness 
and low productivity are evils which we know how to conquer. 


ILO represents in the international field a set of well developed programmes 
in many nations—social security, legislation es\ablishing standards in factories, 
housing techniques, safety in industry, apprentice training. 


UNESCO ranges over the whole realm of human knowledge in its scientific 
explorations, and the field of education is as broad as life itself. The tech- 
niques of "fundamental education" and the ideas underlying it can mean the 
opening of new vistas to many millions and new productive power in places 
which badly need it. TAA has thrown its weight to improve the whole realm 
of government administration. Sound choice of personnel, efficient routines, 
expert analysis of work to be done and ways to do it—these are productive 
undertakings of the highest order. 
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In every one of these fields of activity the improvement of techniques 
adds up to increased National Income and improved individual incomes. They 
are the answers to the problems created by the introduction of the new tech- 
nology. In almost every case the projects which are undertaken are parts of 
larger programmes carried on by governments. There are a few exceptions 
to this. The measures of their success will be found in the impact on the pro- 
grammes of governments, The insistence on referring to National Income 
and its components in appraising the programmes is to keep them in focus 
and perspective. Public health programmes will be tested against the inci- 
dence of disease and death rates per thousand of the population. Agricultural 
production will be measured against the extent to which new varieties of seeds 
and new methods of cultivation have been adopted, but the final tests will be 
with regard to food availability and agricultural income. Industry will measure 
its costs and its ability to increase wages and raise profits but it will also look 
to declining accident rates and higher standards of efficiency. It will look for 
new ways to do old tasks. 


In human terms the test will be the availability of basic necessities, the 
conditions of healthy living, the adequacy of schooling from the lowest grades 
through the highest with the wide use of modern educational techniques, and 
finally, the general spread of scientific knowledge. 


On the administrative side, I suggest a few pertinent questions. Is the 
project accepted or merely toleratied locally? Does the project lay foundations 
for future development, that is to say, is it self-multiplying? Does the project 
fit into the developmental programme of the government? And finally, is the 
opposition to the introduction of the new techniques maintained at tolerable 
levels? There is bound to be unrest, both industrial and political. Success 
lies in maintaining forward movement fast enough to keep ahead of the unrest, 
and yet no so fast as to be completely disturbing. 


I make no pretense of being a technician in the field of testing and the 
technicians in each area will establish their own indices. But for their va- 
lidity and place in the community, they must be referred to the broader cri- 
teria which I have suggested. Is the National Income growing? Is it being 
divided equitably? Is it being devisedsothat it continues to expand? Are the 
projects part of programmes which fit into these major concepts? If we can 
answer these questions affirmatively, we shall know we are on the right road. 


Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr. 


University of California 
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ENTREPRENEUR AND MIDDLE CLASS IN INDONESIA 


The inauguration of technical assistance programs in Southeast Asia has 
focussed attention on the dynamics of economic development within indigenous 
societies and on the problem of harnessing these in the projected economic 
transformation process. The scope or even the nature of this economic de- 
velopment cannot be said to have been given much consideration, however, 
since with the exception of the work of Schumpeter, modern economic thought 
has rather spectacularly neglected to formulate a general theory of economic 
development, which could provide the much needed framework for the am- 
bitious assistance programs now being attempted.1* The absence of sucha 
conceptual scheme has frequently led to dangerous assumptions as to eco- 
nomic motivation, e.g. the belief than an increase in food production in South- 
east Asia would necessarily mean an increase in marketable surpluses for 
the benefit of the consumer2 and an end to unnecessary famines. On the other 
hand there have been those who have questioned the imposition on non-Western 
societies of the historic-economic categories and their respective attributes 
in use in Western economic thought, although such categories may indeed be 
entirely appropriate. 


The concept of the middle class in Indonesia is a case in point. Well be- 
fore the Second World War this concept had found its way into various treatises 
and into popular terminology, although what was meant by it was not always 
explained. While some held the existence of such a class in the Indies to be 
a variation of its place in the historic-economic development of the Western 
world, others accepted its similarity with the European middle class more 
or less uncritically.3 In some circles indeed, it was believed that the exist- 
ing Indonesian middle class was of great importance to the economic develop- 
ment of the country. One government report, for example, concerned with the 
growth of Indonesian nationalism after the First World War noted that this 
nationalism had little if anything to do with radical policical ideologies, but 
that it rather reflected the increasingly vehement reaction of the growing class 
of Indonesian capitalist entrepreneurs in conflict with established western 
enterprises. 


As will be shown below, there is little reason to question the historic | 
existence in Indonesian society of a socio-economic level that can, even in 
the Western sense of the word, be termed a "middle class," nor is there any 
reason to doubt the growing importance of the Indonesian entrepreneurs who 
largely make up this class.9 The problem would rather seem to be what the | 
specific historic and cultural origins of the Indonesian middle class entrepre 
neur are, and where he differs from his opposite number in Western Europe 
and America. Finally, the question arises as to what function he has in Indo- 
nesian socio-economic development and what his prospects are for the future. 


In his splendid analysis of the credit needs of the so-called Indonesian 
middle class A. H. Ballendux points out that a structural comparison between 
such a class in Indonesia and in Western Europe is very difficult since in 





* All numbered footnotes will be found at the end of this article. 
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Indonesian society there are no two general socio-economic categories be- 
tween which a "middle" class could accurately be placed. According to this 
view there is in Indonesia no autochthonous socio-economic élite which lifts 
itself above the middle class proper. There are of course a few Indonesian 
industrialists "but their existence is too short in duration" and "too uncertain" 
to regard them as an upper class. Such a social upper class as Indonesia pos- 
sesses is even today primarily "Western," i.e., largely Dutch or European, 

in character. It is just as difficult to find a "lower" class in Indonesia. The 
proletarian element, in the sense as it is understood in the West, is hardly 

in existence, according to this economist. The Indonesian is still predomi- 
nantly a peasant, for whom total dependence on a wage is as yet a relatively 
rare phenomenon, and not a particularly desired objective. There are those 
who depend entirely on wages in Indonesia, of course, such as many workers 
on the estates and laborers in the towns, but this group is also too small to 

be viewed as a typical lower level of society. "There is therefore no down- 
ward course in national economic development which connects the middle 
class and the peasantry in the villages. Insofar as one can speak of an Indo- 
nesian middle class, its members must be viewed as the product of a new 
development, namely of the "Western economic sphere," who have emanci- 
pated themselves from the traditional village economy.® 


It is a characteristic of the ''dualistic school'' of Indonesian economics to 
which Ballendux belongs, that it places the economic operation of fully developed 
Western capitalism as it existed in the colonial period in Indonesia in juxta- 
position to the precapitalistic, subsistence oriented indigenous peasant economy 
and maintains that between the two there is a virtually inseparable gap. The 
Indonesian middle class, according to this point of view, is therefore not some- 
thing which is organic to indigenous socio-economic life, but is the incidental 
by-product of the Western market economy. In the words of the founder of the 
"dualistic" school, J, H. Boeke: ". . .the Indonesian middle class, for so far 
as it is in existence, can only be regarded and understood as an organ of fully 
developed capitalism (hoogkapitalisme) and not as an early capitalistic phe- 
nomenon,"? "Fully developed capitalism," introduced by the Western estate 
enerprises, the import-export trade, by commerce, mining and major in- 
dustries, founded by Western capital and operated by Westerners, had the 
result of confining indigenous economic enterprise to its traditional subsis- 
tence level and of stifling such organic developmental forces as existed with- 
in it. The Indonesian entrepreneur, presumably the mainstay of the middle 
class, primarily emerged in those relatively insignificant areas of economic 
life which did not yield sufficient reward for Western enterprise, he had to be 
content with the crumbs of the table, and since he lacked the capital and the 
organizational techniques of Western enterprise his numbers remained small 
and his existence precarious. 8 


To some extent these views of the dualistic school are correct, but several 
criticisms must be made of them. In the first place the notion that tue present 
day Indonesian middle class is essentially the by-product of Western capitalism 
cannot be reconciled with the historic facts. Long before the coming of the 
first Westerners in the archipelago there existed an indigenous trading ele- 
ment in the many harbor principalities that dotted the coastline from Sumatra 
to the Moluccas. These were centers of an international trade that connected 
the Far with the Middle and Near East, providing markets to the steady flow 
of peddlers and merchants who by the hundreds journeyed from port to port. 
While some of the peddler element was probably of non-Indonesian extraction, 
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in the harbor cities themselves there existed an indigenous aristocracy deriv- 
ing its wealth from investment in the fabulous overseas trade; furthermore, 
Indonesian traders themselves importantly participated in the coastal com- 
merce. All forms of early commercial capitalist investment as it was known 
in Europe seem to have flourished in Indonesia, as elsewhere in Asia, before 
the coming of the Westerners, from the ancient type of ''bottomry,"' to com- 
menda, consignment and limited liability. 9 This trade appears to have been 

SO well developed indeed that the first Portuguese, and later the Dutch East 
India Company, found nothing new to add to the trading process. A supposed 
superiority of the Western trading companies Over the Oriental, including the 
Indonesian, trade structure is out of the question: 'In the actual control over 
goods and money the Oriental trade predominated, The objectives, the methods 
of profit making, the technique of the trade exhibit no appreciable differences, 
except those which were inherent in the nature of the different organization 

of the Dutch East India Company, which employed merchant-officials as against 
the individualistic Oriental trade or the trade of agents, commenda takers and 
peddlers.” 








What is the place of this pre- Western, urban oriented, indigenous trading 
element in Indonesian society? In so far as it was native Indonesian its place 
is remarkably similar to that of the developing bourgeoisie in Western Europe 
at the decline of the feudal era and after. For like its European counterpart 
it was a typical urban "middle class,'' sandwiched between the court and its 
aristocracy (who themselves were active entrepreneur-investors in the Ori- 
ental trade) and the village centered peasant society. The mobility within 
this traditional Indonesian society and the occupational shift, especially in 
Java and Sumatra, appears to have been far greater than is commonly sup- 
posed. Since it is evident that the court center primarily played a role of 
passive commercial investment, secure in its divinely sanctioned and ritu- 
alistically enshrined position of social primacy,11 the Indonesian trading 
class seems to have come primarily from the bottom level of society. Fur- 
thermore, a rigidly fixed and severely feudalized social structure in Java in 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth century at any rate is out of the ques- 
tion. One recent historian specifically points out that feudalization, as such, 
became intense only after the East India Company had secured undisputed 
control over Java by the middle of the eighteenth century and the indigenous 
centers of political gravity and of cultural life had been transferred more 
and more inland away from Company controlled harbor principalities. 12 It 
is then and only then that the external Indonesian trade begins to decline ap- 
preciably, with this explicit proviso however, that in the interior of Jave 
industry and trade reach new heights; in fact "there is evident a certain 
striving for autarchy. While the Javanese in earlier times eagerly bought 
Indian textiles from the Company, he now begins to weave and batik them 
himself to a far greater degree than before and even begins to export them,"13 
The Soenan (ruler) of the Javanese empire of Mataram sets an example: he 
himself "takes the tjanting process in hand, i.e. the manner in which the wax 
is pressed on thecotton’ in batik work. And, despite the Company's com- 
mercial monopoly over the Indies, the Indonesian smuggling trade, conducted 
mainly by Indonesians, persisted all during the eighteenth century in the 
archipelago and even beyond. The very size of this trade affords proof that 
"the Indonesian markets were able to absorb and to ship a far greater quan- 
tity of goods than was handled by the Company."'!4 In the interior of Java 
there continues to have been a lively trade; Indonesian merchants still 
travelled overland to such ports as Semarang or by river to Surabaya. In 
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these larger coastal cities Javanese traders and even industrialists appear to 
have flourished till the nineteenth century, but after the end of the Company 
(1798) they begin to decline in proportion to the gradual penetration of Western 
estate export and mining enterprise and the cornering of the reatil trade by the 
ever-growing number of Chinese immigrants. The Indonesian trade assumes a 
more and more local character, occurring now at best on an inter-village basis, 
The desa (village) itself turns ever further inward as the number of planters 
and the estates grow by leaps and bounds. Yet within the larger village society 
the old trading element still persists somehow; in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century arts and crafts still flourish even in remote corners, supported 
by centrally located village markets, but their products now rarely reach be- 
yond the rural community. Especially important is the role of women in this 
local trade. On pasars (markets) and fairs one finds them then as now with 
their candies and fruits, their textiles and sandals, or as peddlers, buying 

and selling bottles or any other salable item, going from door to door, a unique 
and indefatigable "entrepreneurial" group. 





Historically, then, Indonesia has long been familiar with an indigenous 
trader element, operating at one time on an international or island-wide level, 
neither belonging to the aristocracy nor any more to the peasantry whence it 
originally came, but indeed a ''middle class."' The idea therefore that the 
Indonesian middle class is the unintentional by-product of modern Western 
capitalist enterprise is in error. Such a class existed well into the nineteenth 
century, but due to the opening of the archipelago to unrestricted private 
European development it was stifled and found its sphere of operation ever 
further reduced by the steady inroads of Western entrepreneurs and Chinese 
middlemen-creditors. One can therefore speak at best of a temporary re- 
cession in the growth of an indigenous middle class, not of its total historic 
absence. 


There is another criticism to be made of the ''dualistic" interpretation in 
this connection, namely on the grounds that it is contrary to observed socio- 
economic developments in a part of indigenous society. A unique "middle class" 
of indigenous entrepreneurs in retail trade and in the import-export business 
has emerged in the Batak territory in Sumatra in recent years. Its growth is 
only very remotely the result of western capitalist enterprise in its vicinity, 
Since this development of a portion of the Batak community may have con- 
siderable bearing on similar developments elsewhere in Indonesia, it may 
perhaps be summarized here from the excellent account in van Zanen's dis- 
sertation. 16 


Traditionally Batak society possessed a rigid clan and genealogical structur¢ 
based on lineages living in the various hoeta (villages) and re-enforced also in 
its connubium. The hoeta is the focal point of social life, its founder and his 
immediate followers constitute a prestige group, which may lose some of its 
standing in the course of time but still largely retains the aura of a traditional 
social élite. Van Zanen now has shown that the hoeta founder represents ina 
real sense the Schumpeterian entrepreneur; against great odds, against the 
suspicion of some of his fellow villagers and with the tacit support of others 
he moves away, breaks virtually all bonds, clears new land and founds a new 
"enterprise," i.e. a going village economy. Van Zanen's comparison may be 
somewhat far-fetched, yet the hoeta founder is a dynamic, change-creating 











element in Batak economy and society, he is the individual who pushes through 
"'a new combination" of factors in the Schumpeterian sense, a person for whom 
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the struggle, the participation in the change that he has initiated is essentially 
more satisfying than in the material rewards that his struggle brings. Found- 
ing a hoeta is an accepted method of gaining prestige, its objective is not so 
much material wealth but rather social standing. 


In his venture the hoeta founder has the assistance of certain members 
of the clan component (the so-called resident boroe) with which he and his 
own clan stand in a specified connubium and trade relationship. This clan 
component acts, in the terminology of van Zanen, as an investor’ element, 
that passively supports the hoeta founder-entrepreneur with goods and ser- 
vices and joins him in founding the new village. The "return" on their invest- 
ment is expressed first of all in terms of social prestige; as members of the 
founding group they attain in successive generations thus standing of an élite 
group together with the hoeta founder. But material benefits may also accrue 
to them: new land and its resources, possibly larger fields than they had in 
the old hoeta, and so on. 


Far from being a static and undynamic society, the Batak community as 
here described, then, is very much familiar with an institution of incisive 
socio-economic change, initiated by the hoeta founder in an entrepreneurial 
role. Given a favorable set of circumstances this element of change could 
attain a greater scope and make Batak society even more dynamic, notin the 
least because an overcapping aristocracy is relatively undeveloped here. 
Such a set of circumstances in the Batak community was provided in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, not by the general penetration of Western 
estate enterprise in Sumatra and also in the Batak country, but rather by 
Christian missionary activity. The steady influence of Christianity had the 
effect of loosening the traditional communal ties in Batak society, and of 
giving the indigenous entrepreneurial spirit the opportunity to project itself 
into a new world of economic activity. By the end of the nineteenth century, 
after less than forty-five years of mission work, the Batak were ina state 
approaching social revolution. Scores of them migrated from their original 
homes to the coastal areas, many threw themselves into various forms of 
small-scale industry and trade, and with it all came a startling shift in social 
values. The key word in Batak society became hamadjoeon (advance) and the 
missionaries noted with dismay that a new and aggressive materialism had 
taken hold of their converts, that there was evident a dynamic search for 
profits on the part of a minority that led to the mushrooming of Batak trading 
and industrial enterprises all along the coast of Sumatra and even to the ap- 
pearance of Batak entrepreneurs in Java, The new spirit also led to the 
establishment of an independent Batak Christian Church, removed from the 
influence of and even in opposition to the mission churches. It crystallized 
ultimately into the establishment in 1917 of a militant Batak "development" 
society, the Hatopan Kristen Batak (HKB) which soon sought contact with 
nationalist parties like Insulinde. 1? Throughout the HKB represented es- 
sentially the new Batak entrepreneur, its ''Christian" orientation lost increas- 
ingly in importance. It succeeded in establishinga number of commercial 
banks, a printing press and a newspaper, and its members ultimately ven- 
tured even into estate tobacco production on Sumatra's East Coast in com- 
petition with Europeans. The influence of the organization on the development 
of Batak economic life can hardly be exaggerated. 





This emancipated Batak entrepreneurial group again may be views as a 
"middle class," its members do not belong to the indigenous aristocracy, nor 
to the top level of Indonesian society occupied by the European minority. Nor 
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were they part of the peasant society and neither did they belong to the small 
indigenous urban proletariat in Indonesia. The recent characterization of the 
middle class in Europe, propounded by two British sociologists, seems en- 
tirely applicable to them: "that element in society whose primary instrument 
is money, as distinguished from the exploitation of the soil, a class distin- 
guished from the artisan, peasant or noble by accumulation, retention and use 
of money, wealth and possessions,"18 Furthermore, this Batak middle class 
did not come into existence as the incidental by-product of "fully developed" 
capitalism, in fact, Western ent sprise had lodged itself in tne fringe areas 

of Batak society for some time without there taking place a noticeable "middle 
class" growth. To be sure, the existence of a western capitalist economy at 
the time the Batak began his emancipation process was of some value to him, 
it provided structural assistance to him once he, as entrepreneur, did strike 
out on his own. But the main cause of his development lay in his own society: 
the presence of a dynamic, change-creating institution, traditionally acceptable 
to his community, endowed with prestige and maintaining a popular conscious - 
ness of the existence and indeed the desirability of breaking through the ac- 
cepted village environment, of risking status and security for a new way of 
life. Unwittingly the Christian missionary unshackled and augmented this 
institution, unleashing a social revolution in a direction presumably quite 
contrary to the eschatological implications of his teachings. 


The entrepreneurial role of the hoeta founder is duplicated in many village 
centered societies in Indonesia. One may quarrel with van Zanen's view of the 
identity between this role and that of Schumpeter's entrepreneur as such. Nor 
should it be forgotten that cultural resistance or an anti-materialistic ori- 
entation in many other areas in Indonesian rural society present formidable 
obstacles to entrepreneurial advancement. Even so, there is little reason 
to dispute the existence in the traditional, pre-Westernized social structures 
of the Indies of institutional processes which have made for an expansion of 
the economic bases of the human community and for the self assertion and 
increased economic welfare of the individual. For not the least of the errors 
of Boeke's "dualistic" school is that it consistently ignores the change-initi- 
ating features of indigenous Indonesian socio-economic life and in so doing 
creates the impression that Indonesian society and its culture patterns in en- 
tirely at odds with western capitalist processes. Yet the evidence points in 
quite another direction: it is not the Westerner alone who is the dynamic 
element in modern Indonesian life, left to itself the Indonesian community 
constantly exhibits aspects of incisive cultural change. A case in point is an 
example from urban development, so closely related to the rise of the mid- 
die class in Europe as well as in the Indies. Van Mook's history of the ancient 
court city Kotagedé, near Jogjakarta in Central Java, is a case study of a com- 
munity where neither Chinese nor Europeans were permitted to reside, and 
yet this city, with its active group of indigenous trades ‘shows an urban 
development similar to the Indonesian cities where all growth and social 
progress is ascribed to the European element,""19 One may well conclude 
with Wertheim, that Indonesian culture "has at all times been more dynamic 
than was believed in European quarter."'20 


Il 


Earlier students of the emerging "middle class" in modern Indonesian 
society already had to wrestle with the problem of the exact economic scope 
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of operation of this class, and in their analyses some even went so far as to 
distinguish between several "middle classes," on the basis of racial distinc - 
tions (European, Chinese, Arab and Indian, and Indonesian middle classes), 
each "class" presumably with a different economic sphere.2! The obtrusion 
of this racial element may in a sense have value for the colonial period since 
it corresponded roughly to the economic function of the major population groups 
in the country, but in the present, national period and with the growing strength 
of the Indonesian entrepreneurial element it has lost all meaning. Other in- 
vestigators, like Ballendux and Fruin, have considered a definite range of mid- 
dle class entrepreneurial operation in terms of income or techniques of enter- 
prise. 


The former ultimately came to the conclusion that there are no clear-cut 
boundaries at all, either above or below, that separate the middle class from 
other classes in Indonesia, while the latter, though rejecting artisans and 
small traders who operate within the village as middle class entrepreneurs, 
places a lower dividing line of ten guilders (about three dollars) in operation- 
al capital as the bottom limit.22 Neither of these views is satisfactory; Ball- 
endux ignores the entrepreneurial techniques and the scope of the middle 
class, which clearly do distinguish that class on the one hand from the village 
centered peasantry with its communal orientation, and on the other hand from 
the traditional European élite that dominated the multi-million dollar estates 
and big industries, Fruin places his limits too low: the entrepreneur with a 
operational capital of ten guilders or more is in many cases still within the 
communal sphere of the desa, or tries to keep one foot in it. More useful is 
the flexible definition of a special government commission created in 1929 to 
study the ''native middle class," the so-called Inlandsche middenstandscom- 
missie, which held to be of the middle class "those persons, not wage earners, 
who either by themselves or in collaboration with others, with their own or 
with borrowed capital carry on a business of some size in the field of trade, 
industry or transport.''23 To this should be added explicitly that agriculture 
certainly may constitute the basis of a middle class entrepreneur's operation 
provided these operations transcend the communal sphere of the village proper, 
as will be described below. 





The level of incon. or the quantity of operational capital cannot be re- 
garded as satisfactory indices for purposes of determining the size of the 
entrepreneurial middle class in Indonesia. An analysis of income distribution 
in Indonesia, or of the relative share of each ethnic group in the national in- 
come, would merely reveal that the Indonesian occupies the botton rung of the 
ladder. For example 35 per cent of the total European population in 1939 had 
a taxable income of 900 guilders (about $350) a year or more, but only 0.12 
per cent of the total Indonesian population fell into this category and less than 
6 per cent of the Chinese.24 Tax data for 1937 indicate that the ratio of the 
number of Indonesians, Chinese and Europeans with an annual income of 6,000 
guilders (about $2,500) or more was 1:5:24, while the ratio of the total number 
in each population group was 250:5:1.25 In 1939 the percentile destribution of 
the national income was as follows: Indonesians 69 per cent, Europeans 13 
per cent, other Orientals 10 per cent, government income from export 1 per 
cent, and profits of foreign corporations 7 per cent. But in connection with 
this distribution it need hardly be pointed out that the European group was an 
infinitesimal minority in terms of the total population (0.4 per cent of the 
total) as were the other Orientals (2 per cent of the total).26 The extent to 
which indigenous capital is lacking in Indonesia is well indicated by the dis- 
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tribution of the population groups in terms of the total capital invested in in- 
dustrial enterprise in Indonesia after the Second World War. Between 1946- 
1948 more than 31 million guilders (about $10 million) was invested in Indonesian 
industries. Almost 21 million guilders or nearly 67 per cent was invested 

by Dutch sources, 4 million guilders by Chinese, 3 million guilders by Ameri- 
can, 2 millions by Anglo-American, but only 237,200 guilders by Indonesian 
sources. The latter was distributed over 24 unit shares, with an average 
therefore of less than 10,000 ee as against 50,000 guilders per unit 
share in the other categories. 7 Yet such figures do not give an indication 

of the entrepreneurial character of the Indonesian class, however small its 
operational capital or its income in terms of that of there population groups 

in the country may be. And it is this entrepreneurial feature, which histori- 
cally has characterized the Indonesian middle calass, as indeed it has else- 
where. 


| The Indonesian middle class today may be divided into the following basic 
categories: 





1. The group of industrial entrepreneurs, primarily concerned with batik 
weaving and textile industry, native cigarette (kretek) production, manufactur- 


| ing of sandals and umbrellas, stone and tile baking, and the smaller rice mil- 


— 


ling and shelling industries. Much of this kind of industry is rurally centered, 
and depends largely on consumers in the village society, though some depends 
also on those in towns. It is in a sense an adjunct of modern agriculture and 
draws its labor from the rural areas. There is a high rate of turnover in this 
rural industrial labor force. This small-scale industry, furthermore, leads a 
precarious existence because of heavy Chinese and Arab competition. 2° 


2. The distributing middle class entrepreneurs, concerned with the pur- 
chase and resale of agricultural products, or with the preliminary proces- 
sing and refining of these products (such as peanuts) to make them suitable 
for a Western market. At one time this distributing function was almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the Chinese but primarily in the twentieth century Indo- 
nesians have entered into this field. "Especially in the various cities of 
Western Java one finds Indonesians concerned with the distributing trade, who 
sharply compete with the Chinese," writes Liem Twan Dijie.29 





3. The middle class concerned with transport and communication services, 
has in the past few decades taken a very large flight. This is a group of Indo- 
nesians who truly exhibit an enterprising spirit. With their flimsily constructed 
trucks and busses, their low-bottomed praos going down river, their small fleet 
of motor-tricycles and dogcarts, they fulfill an indispensable need in breaking 
down communal isolation and in widening national and international contact. 
Heeren has given an unforgettable picture of the "'autobus" in the society of 
the Toradjas of Sulawesi (Celebes) which deserves to be better known:30 





An autobus, that is in Indonesia a sort of decrepit truck, on top of which 
a local carpenter has made a superstructure with the aid of some planks. 
The major requirement is quantity: aS many passengers and goods as 
possible have to be pressed into it. Because eye and ear want something 
too, the whole thingis often painted in bright colors, while three different horns, 
each with different tones, enable the chauffeur to announce his coming well in 
advance, . .Daily many scores to these busses ride back and forth between all 
big towns and many smaller places. Generally they have a definite point in 
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every place where they stop to take on their dead or living cargo. At those 
points there is a melee of people: men and women, young and old, while 
the baggage, in all sorts of sizes and dimensions, lies scattered about. 
Definite riding schedules are unknown, whoever wishes to go along sees 

to it that he is there early in the morning, and awaits the remainder of the 
day tilla bus comes. Nobody is ina hurry... 


4. Artisan entrepreneurs, with their own shops, serving a local market, ' 
comprise a whole range of individuals concerned with some branch of urban | 
technical enterprise, mechanized to some extent and largely supplying a local,) 
urban group of consumers. Fabrication or purchase and resale of consumer 
goods predominates (crockery, hardware, sarongs, sandals, hats, muslin gar- 
ments), although this group may also be active in the processing of food and 
operate bakeries, slaughterhouses and dairies. A few are furniture makers 
and gold and silversmiths.31 This division is distinguished from the first by 
the fact that it is almost entirely urban centered and by the fact that the labor 
force per shop is smaller, usually less than 4 or 5 workers. 





5. The professional middle class, with some degree of academic training, 
usually, though not exclusively urban centered. Before the Second World War 
this group was extremely small. In 1934-1935 the number of Indonesian high 
school graduates was only 204 (as compared to 374 in the European category) 
and the same was the case in 1938-1939 (compared to 457 Europeans). In the 
employment categories of the colonial civil service, the Indonesians over- 
whelmingly predonimated in the lower levels (98.9 per cent), while the total 
group of Indonesians receiving academic training was also exceedingly small 
in the last years before the war.32 By virtue of its political orientation this 
group exercised an influence far out of proportion to its numbers, however. 





In some of these branches, such as the distributing trade, some Indonesians 
have been able to establish an enterprise of considerable proportions. These 
are exceptional cases, however. For the time being it is evident that the scope 
of operation of the average Indonesian enterpreneur is extremely limited: his 
industry is commonly based on the workshop, the quality of his product is in- 
ferior and his market is very limited. The trader-distributor is often little 
more than a glorified peddler, who personally carries his goods on his back 
or in some conveyance over considerable distances, The trade in agricultural 
products in Java is strongly decentralized and in this collecting and distribu- 
tion process the Indonesian has come more and more on his own. Yet it re- 
mains a typically one-man business. The transport entrepreneur has such 
limited and poor equipment that he literally rides "by the seat of his pants," 
while the professional man finds his clientele usually confined to a small and 
non-remunerative environment, not being able to compete—at least until re- 
cently—with European and Chinese colleagues in the same field. 


Given the historic-cultural existence of an indigenous entrepreneurial 
group, socially situated between peasantry and aristocracy, the problem arises 
as to why the modern middle class in Indonesia distributed over the above- 
named branches remained relatively munute, why its operational sphere re- | 
mained so limited and why it exerted a relatively small influence on the eco- \ 
nomic development of the country in recent times. An answer to this question 
involves a consideration both of economic and cultural factors. 


In the first place, the limited development of the modern Indonesian middle 
class was the result of government policy and of the large flight which private 
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western enterprise had taken since the middle of the nineteenth century. At | nizati 
no point in their argument are the writers of the "dualistic school" socorrect | inits 
as in their insistence that the middle class of Indonesian entrepreneurs was | villag 
"stifled" in its growth by private European enterprise.33 As we have seen, Javan 
both the historic and to some extent the cultural potential for an expansion of prise 
an indigenous middle class are present in the Indies, but the steady inroads comn 
of private European capital, the opening of the islands to foreign enterprise, lage. 
and the government's support to Dutch business interests all had the effect level 
of reducing indigenous economic life to an inconsequential minimum. An ex- in Ja 
ample is to be found in the industrial development of colonia] Indonesia. Pre- sent t 
vious to 1914 Indonesia's industrial plant was extremely limited and it was that k 
not until the depression of the nineteen-thirties that industry was givena grow' 
chance, also because of measures which restricted the expansion of western basis 
estates. Even so industry was assigned a secondary role, traditionally it was 

viewed always as a "child of necessity" rather than as a form of economic , 
development in and of itself to be encouraged. 34 There was a certain con- estat 
servatism on the part of Dutch investors which made them unwilling to sink by Be 
their capital into branches of enterprise other than export agriculture. Even ment 


in the years after the depression no noticeable increase in Dutch industrial 
investment in the Indies was evident in comparison with the years of the First 








World War. Dutch colonial business groups furthermore felt that estate agri- Indor 
culture, already hit badly by the depression should not suffer the additional restr 
burdens created by an industrial development, which might have the effect trade 
of forcing up wages. And finally there was the generally held point of view extreé 
that industrial development should primarily serve the purpose of alleviating | peas 
population increases, by providing an additional source of income to the Indo- | popu 
nesian peasant family. This idea found its clearest expression perhaps inthe | nesiz 
words of the Minister of the Colonies just before the outbreak of the Second | bare 
World War: "I state in advance that the industrialization of the Indies is not | earl) 
to be regarded as an objective in itself, but must serve the purpose of meeting | fami 
the population increase and to lessen economic fluctuations by being supplemen- | 55 gi 
tal to the income from sensitive agricultural exports and from other means of in m 
existence,"'35 | least 
| it wa 
The above statement goes a long way in explaining why the group of in- | the r 
digenous industrial entrepreneurs in Indonesia so rarely operated beyond the adeq 
level of the large workshop, why it was so undermechanized, and why itslabor | work 
force regarded industrial employment not as a desirable end, but as an inevit- men 
able and often recurring necessity suited only to supplement agricultural in- on tk 
comes. But not only in industry, also in agriculture, indigenous expansion of U.S. 
enterprise was extremely difficult, A good illustration of that is to be found wa g¢ 
in the government's colonization policies. In order to meet population increases in lf 
in Java and in the hope of raising the lével of welfare, the government well before rem 
the First World War had encouraged migration of Javanese peasants to less dens¢ used 
ly populated areas in Sumatra. Here indeed would have been a golden opportunity clotl 
for an entrepreneur. Given sufficient land and encouraged in the cultivation of fare 
export crops as well as food crops the Javanese migrant might have vecome, deca 
under proper government guidance, a new and dynamic element in indigenous welf 
agricultural enterprise, attuning his production to the demand of the export the 1 
market and emancipating himself from the restrictive confines of the subsis- clas 
tence oriented traditional village economy. For a government, interested in | men 
providing the means of economic development to its less prosperous subjects, 
colonization and migration would have been ideal educational weapons as well. 
This however was not to be the government's course. It discovered that colo- | nati 
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nization could occur in greater numbers and above all much more cheaply, if 
in its colonization schemes it emphasized the traditional communalism of the 
village and the system of self help and mutual assistance, which had made the 
Javanese village a closed and self-contained unit—rather than a dynamic enter- 
prise—for centuries, Both in social structure and in methods of production the 
community of migrants was to follow closely the patterns of their home vil- 
lage. The result is, and has been, that the new colony is undynamic, that the 
level of welfare of the average migrant though at first somewhat higher than 

in Java, inexorably descends, and that the village of colonizers begins to pre- 
sent the same problems of subsistence production and land fragmentization 
that beset the rural community in Java.36 Thus the government prevented the 
growth of a class of new agrarian entrepreneurs, who could have become the 
basis of a significant phase in eonomic development. 


The inability of the Javanese agriculturist to expand in competition with 
estate enterprises, and the reasons therefor, have been sufficiently analyzed 
by Boeke not to require repetition here, including the measures of "a govern- 
ment bound to protect the more weighty interests of the Western enterprises."'37 


The above factors and policies, combined with certain other features of 
Indonesian culture which will be discussed below, had the result of extremely 
restricting the economic base of Indonesian enterprise, be it in agriculture, 
trade or industry. Indigenous capital formation under such conditions was 
extremely handicapped and the level of income of the average Indonesian 
peasant or worker remained low and threatened, in view of the inexorable 
population increase, to become even lower. It is clear that the average Indo- 
nesian peasant or worker in the colonial period had an income that was often 
barely above subsistence level. A few examples of this may suffice. As 
early as 1921 one student estimated that the average Javanese peasant's 
family after subtracting the money value of the necessary food had about 
55 guilders (about $25) left, a sum which for an entire year had to suffice 
in meeting expenses of clothing, household items, repair and , "not in the 
least, taxes." In a pilot study, conducted in a district in Jave, in 1932-1933, 
it was found that the value of the food consumed per individual per day was for 
the mass of the population less than 3 cents, although even at this low level an 
adequate diet was held to be possible. Wages of various groups of industrial 
workers in 1940 were by American standards unbelievably low: regular work- 
men on sugar plantations had a daily wage of U.S. $0.22; seasonal workers 
on these plantation and workers in sugar factories in Java had a daily wage of 
U.S. $0.11; male and female workers in textile factories in Java had a daily 
wage in 1939 of U.S. $0.06 to $0.13. Anda special coolie budget investigation 
in 1941 revealed that while plantation laborers had a better life than those who 
remained within the village society, at least 85 per cent of their income was 
used up in meeting the most fundamental subsistence requirement (food, housing, 
clothing, fire, light and water). A low, and perhaps even decreasing level of wel- 
fare, would seem to be the rule for the mass of the Indonesian population in the 
decades before the Revolution. That this was also due to different concepts of 
welfare will be discussed below. But it is clear that under such circumstances 
the financial basis for the development of an indigenous entrepreneurial middle 
class was extremely limited, even if the structure of the economy and govern- 
ment policies had been altogether favorable to it.38 


The Dutch colonial government as well as the present Indonesian 
national government have made some effort to provide the financial backing 
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for middle class entrepreneurial enterprise. Both the amount of credit ex- 
tended by the government lending institutions specializing in this kind of loans 
and the number of borrowers remarkably increased in the course of time. 
Since this subject has already been exhaustively treated in a recent disserta- 
tion39 it need not be analyzed here. Rather some attention will be paid to 
certain other factors, some of a cultural nature, which militate against the 
development of an indigenous entrepreneurial middle class both in the coloni- 
al and in the present national period. 


In the conduct of his enterprise the Indonesian exhibits certain traditional 


These methods, while appearing to be technical and economic, really should be 
viewed against the cultural background of the Indonesian's concept of welfare 
and of his particular ideas of economic prosperity, in relations to certain de- 
sirable cultural goals.49 


First, there is his typical tendency of inadequate use and application of 
capital in business, accompanied by ignorance even as to the function of capi- 
tal ina business enterprise. Thus when the Indonesian entrepreneur requests 
credit, it ''soon appears that (he) is not able to assess adequately his need 
for fixed and working capital and to distinguish between them, let alone to 
compute what the ratio between them is, and how they should be applied to his 
enterprise.'' Inadequate estimates, perhaps fostered by an undue optimism 
and carelessness, lead to faulty credit extensions, which need to be supple- 
mented later on by all kinds of stop-gap loans. To some extent, writes Bal- 
lendux, this tendency is connected with another improvidential trait: ". 
I so long as a piece of machinery still runs he is little inclined to consider 
| the moment, in his opinion still far in the future, when a replacement of the 
old by the new becomes absolutely inevitable," The often noticeable indif- 
ference regarding the solvency and liquidity of the enterprise, also results, 
together with the above named factors, in the absence of any real or hidden 
reserve. The "dualistic school" interprets these tendencies as survivals of 
the pre-capitalist village mentality and its once prominent "capital enmity." 
This is probably true; however, as will be shown below, the improper use of 
capital also stems from certain traditional culture traits in which the "capi- 
tal enmity," and the, from aWestern point of view, "astonishing undercapi- 
talization" of the Indonesian's enterprise, are an essential part. 





vere 


Secondly, there is a certain conservatism in evidence in Indonesian enter- 
prises, resistant to efficient operational techniques such as "a modern and 
purposeful administration, the use of cheques, insurance and operational 
credit, to name but a few... ."' Even the larger, and on the surface more 
modern, enterprises regard an adequate bookkeeping too much as a necessary 
evil, while inthe smaller enterprises proper accounts may be lacking alto- 
gether, Furthermore, there tends to be an undue and excessive secrecy about 
the state of the business which makes an adequate grant of credit suited to the 
business' needs extremely difficult. Such business matters are regarded as a 
private affair, and an examination of the books by the credit agency is often 
impossible. 


Thirdly, there is a noticeable absence of consistent specialization in busi- 
ness and conversely a participation in all sorts of commercial and industrial 
ventures which over-tax limited existing resources. This tendency seems at 
least in part due to the attraction for the Indonesian "of the speculative, the 
sporting element;" the "chance of great profits, the risk appeals to him," as 


methods of operation which tend to impede a sound development of his business, 
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Boeke puts it.43 This in turn requires that the credit agency be constantly on } 
guard not to extend funds which may be invested in a highly precarious enter-| 
prise. Ballendux cites the case of one Indonesian textile manufacturer, who 
had obtained credit from the Government's Popular Credit Bank "and who as 
soon as he saw the chance in the years after the war, operated in addition to 
his own weaving establishment, also a chalk quarry and factory, a citronella 
oil factory, a stone bakery, and furthermore occupied himself with extending 
credit (on onerous terms) to smaller entrepreneurs.'' While this speculative 
tendency may on the one hand be evidence of a desirable entrepreneurial trait, 
practice has shown that in most cases it has led to disastrous business fail- 
ures. Another example is that of a group of recent Indonesian importers, who 
obtained their wares from a semi-official import organization, The organi- 
zation in question had the habit of granting such liberal terms of payment that 
the importers, without actually having a sufficient operational capital, found 
that they could easily meet their financial obligations to the organization. All 
would have been well had it not been for the fact that the importers utilized the 
liberal credit extended to them for investment in other and highly speculative 
enterprises, with the inevitable result that when the latter turned into a fiasco 
the importers went broke. 


Fourthly, there is a seemingly "irrational" tendency in the operation of 
the enterprise and a lack of insight into its various needs and processes. This 
tendency expresses itself in the first place by the search for small and im- 
mediately rewarding profits, rather than by exercising patience and persever- 
ence for the realization of greater gain. The desire to see immediate profits 
often brings the Indonesian entrepreneur to the point of forcing them into 
existence at the expense of his establishment. The balances of newly formed 
corporations, accordingly, give an unduly flattering picture of their conditions, 
because "there was simply the desire topay out profits.'' That these profits 
were realized at the expense of the invested capital was regarded as of lesser 
significance. Furthermore, there is a certain lack of adequate price calcula- 
tions, prices for the very same product depend to a large extent on the pur- 
chaser's commercial astuteness and may vary accordingly, The personal 
element thus seems to obtrude unduly in all transactions. There is a notice- 
able absence of organization and regularity in the Indonesian's enterprise, 
"coupled to a certain nonchalance and inaccuracy." He is content with very 
modest profits from an inadequately functioning business and only rarely seeks 
to get a maximum return out of his operations which would require a concen- 
trated and all-out effort on his part. All sorts of unbusinesslike considerations 
affect his enterprise: personal relationships, kinship ties, friendship, sym- 
pathies and antipathies and a sense of shame because of losing face (Maloe) 
"often tend to influence the middle class entrepreneur to a greater extent than 
would be disirable for his business.''45 


Finally there is the Indonesian's tendency to invest his capital in objects 
and services other than in his business. Both among private investors and 
among entrepreneurs there is a great preference for the ownership of pres- 
tige-bringing, but frequently non-productive, objects, such as land, houses, 
jewelry and precious objects. After the Second World War it appeared for 
example that though a profitable income from houses had become virtually 
illusory, Indonesian entrepreneurs supported by government credit in their busi- 
nesses, generally invested their profits in houses, and in so doing appeared 
to prefer to continue to pay a relatively high interest rate on their govern- 
ment loans, rather than to use their profits to pay off their debts. Some even 
obtained still more credit in order to satisfy their desire to purchase houses. 
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By way of analogy one might note here the tendency among villagers who have 
placed a deposit in the "popular credit"' bank of the government, to contract a 
loan with high interest rates rather than withdraw their deposit with the bank, 
Preference for relatively unrewarding investment in land and precious ob- 
jects is of course not unique with the Indonesian entrepreneur, a similar ten- 
dency has been noted in a great many other so-called underdeveloped countries, 
in Latin America as well as in the Near and Middle East. Its result is that 


capital formation by the entrepreneur to be used in the furtherance of his busi- | 


ness is greatly impeded. While credit institutions exist, "the willingness of 
the wealthier section of the Indonesian population to use at least a part of its 
capital for capital investment is still almost entirely lacking.''46 


This tendency, as well as some of the others discussed above, have given 
some writers of the ''dualistic'’ economic persuasion grounds for believing 
that the Indonesian is in the grip of an "irrational'’ economic outlook and that 
the means with which he satisfied his wants are essentially of a different 
order than those that have been formulated in western economic theory. 47 


The errors in this assumption have been well demonstrated by van der Kolff.48 | 


Far from being "irrational" in his economic operations, the Indonesian is 
highly logical and rational—that is in relation to his particular concept of 
welfare and material well being. It is this concept that needs to be examined 
now in greater detail. 


A priori it may be noted, that in common with people in other underde- 
veloped countries, the Indonesian's needs are to a very large extent social 
needs, which revolve around the satisfaction of wants in relation to social 
status, cultural balance and religious tranquility. Welfare or prosperity are 
therefore concepts that comprise the entire social structure and are—as in 
the Western world—to a large extent culturally determined. The Indonesian's 
concept of welfare has grown out of the community as a whole, rather than out 
of the efforts of the single individual or even a minority or elite.49 In meet- 
ing his needs, the Indonesian acts rationally, his behaviour is based upon "'a 
rational choice between all sorts of possibilities in utilization and consumption, 
related to the entire production. of consumption pattern, in a manner which 
brings the greatest benefits." Neither these benefits, however, nor indeed 
the level of welfare to which is aspired, may be those current in different 
parts of the Western world. As elsewhere, it may often appear that the Indo- 
nesian fails to maximize the productive potentialities in order to satisfy a 
need that is felt to be of overriding importance. An example may illustrate 
this. Some of the Toradja of Sulawesi (Celebes) adhere to a religion which 
revolves around ruinous sacrifices on behalf of the dead. Death rites are cus- 
tomarily accompanied by the ceremonious killing and sacrificing of a maxi- 
mum number of cattle, That branch of the deceased's family which is able 
to sacrifice the greatest number of carbao (buffaloes) achieves the highest 
prestige and incidentally insures itself of the lion's share of the deceased's 
possessions. The Toradja will enter into extremely usurious loan transactions 
in order to obtain the necessary cash with which to purchase his cattle, he will 
pawn his land, even sell it for the same purpose, or bury himself in debts.°1 
It is evident that under such circumstances the Toradja is not making pro- 
ductive use of his cattle, but government efforts to curtail the wholesale 
slaughtering of herds of cattle met with very little success because the Torad- 
ja's sense of well being, his concept of "welfare" may be said to be insepara- 
bly linked to his ability to have a maximum number of buffaloes for sacrificial 
purposes at the appropriate time. 
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In this connection, it may perhaps be well to point out two pitfalls in cur- 
rent concepts of welfare. In a sense this habit of the Toradja would support 
the contention of Pigou and other welfare economists, that it is an "unverified 
probability’ than an increase in economic welfare results in an increase in 
general welfare.92 Pigou's supposition depends of course on not passing 
judgment on the taste and consumption patterns involved. Thus a greater abun- 
dance of cattle for the Toradja—sacrificially used to be sure—would induce an 
increase in the sense of well being. But it is well to remember that the no- 
tion of economic welfare may be culturally restricted by social and ideological 
factors which have greater importance in the culture pattern and which would 
be upset if economic welfare increased. Thus an abundance of goods may be 
in conflict with the anti-materialistic philosophy in some parts of the Indonesian 
village society, in which innovation, aggressiveness and the search for eco- 
nomic welfare beyond the traditional limits set by the community and its sub- 
sistence orientation are frowned upon and been resisted, as being contrary to 
the accepted notion of general welfare. 


This however is a different thing entirely from the view implicit in so 
many contemporary development schemes, that mazimixing the productive 
potentials of a community results in an increase in general welfare. For this 
kind of maximization may and does mean interference with the culturally con- 
ditioned taste and consumption pattern. Stopping the Toradja from killing off 
his cattle and instead employing them productively can be regarded as a step 
toward maximizing his productive potentials but the religious and cultural dis- 
turbances this would create—and has created—would hardly be interpreted as 
an increase in general welfare, unless the culture pattern had previously been 
altered.°3 


Over and over again in Indonesian economic life one notices that an exist- 
ing and culturally conditioned level of welfare, predicated upon certain social 
goals and traditional economic techniques, tends to persist, even though op- 
portunities for greater productivity and increased incomes abound. For ex- 
ample: in many areas of Java forest conservation and population increases 
resulted in land shortage for the peasant. Although this in turn led to a more 
intensive exploitation of the soil, to home artisanship, cottage industry and 
coolie labor and other opportunity for increased income, there was no "change 
in the standard of living, nor an inclination toward it."54 When sugar exporters 
in Semarang, Java, could not get sufficient Indonesian labor and the wages of 
the coolies rose, the result was that even fewer coolies came to work, so that 
out of necessity the wages had to be lowered again. The reason was simply 
that the increased wages coolies could earn in two days the same amount of 
money for themselves and their families as previously in five days, and thus 
they took their leisure for the remainder of the week after two days' work, 99 
When Indonesian rubber cultivators on the East Coast of Sumatra were bene- 
fiting form high prices for their desultorily produced and improperly cared 
for rubber, it might seem to have been to their advantage to take their pro- 
duction better in hand, to devote more time to it and attempt to increase the 
quantity as well as improve the quality of the rubber, instead of regarding 
their rubber cultivation as a relatively inconsequential appendix to their pro- 
duction of food crops. It might have been—the opportunity certainly existed— | 
yet few if any of the rubber cultivators took the trouble. Instead they continued \ 
to rely on sub-standard production methods and on the separo system, under 
which the laborer is paid with half of the crop which he helps produce on 
another's land.°6 With an abundant crop, and with higher prices for his rice 
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than in previous years, the Javanese peasant broughteven less to market than 
when prices were low, because he too could realize a certain standard cash 
income and a certain level of welfare with a smaller marketed quantity and 
preferred to keep the extra rice for-his own consumption.°’ How persistent 
| the force of tradition in determining a certain, and economically very low 
‘level of welfare sometimes can be was brought out when the colonial govern- 
ment began to sponsor emigration of peasants from Java in the hope of im- 
proving their living standard and of alleviating the population pressure. Vir- 
tually without exception it was found, that notwithstanding promises of pros- 
perity, the population in poverty-stricken regions with a bad quality of land 
were the least inclined to emigrate. 





This is not to say that production cannot be maximized, neither is it in- 
tended to mean that the wants and consumption pattern of the Indonesian can- 
not be enlarged or altered, not that he cannot be moved to aspire to a material- 
ly higher standard of living. There is considerable evidence that points in 
the other direction. The above must rather be interpreted as an indication 
of the strength of traditional culture patterns that resist economic develop- 
ment. Thus, if one relates these patterns to the methods of business opera- 
tions of the Indonesian entrepreneur outlined above, it becomes clear that 
these methods are in keeping with the welfare objective, culturally condition- 
ed, in traditional Indonesian society. For example, the inefficiency and lack 
of organization in the Indonesian enterprise, is not in the least the result of a 
lack of cultural incentives to strive toward greater profits and greater in- 
come, inasmuch as the absence of strife and struggle and the attainment of 
inner tranquillity are Javanese cultural ideals of very ancient origin, insepa- 
rably linked to such concepts as kaprawiran (self-control) and toto tentrem 
(peace and order in harmony). The intrusion of personal likes and dislikes 
of family considerations and friendship into business operations merely re- 
flects the traditional and highly integrated social patterns of the Indonesian, 
his complex system of kinship, his suspect for adat and etiquette at all times, 
including in economic transactions, the personal rather than the business like 
impersonal nature of all his social behavior. It explains too why in general 
"the Indonesian is little inclined to invest his capital in an enterprise, in 
which neither he himself nor one of his nearest relatives has a leading func- 
tion.""59 The Indonesian entrepreneur works to live, unlike his ulcer-ridden 
counterpart in the West who often seems to live in order to work. The Indo- 
nesian's economic activities are therefore much more subordinated to cer- 
tain desirable standards of welfare, such as leisure, abundance of food, feasts, 
ownership of prestige-bringing objects and soon. Once a certain measure of 
these things has been reached intensive economic activity for its own sake or 
for the sake of increasing the profits further still becomes of secondary im- 
portance. He is not concerned with acontinuous amassing of wealth. Hence 
he sees no need to specialize in the business operations, it does not matter 
to him from what kind of transactions he obtains the income which will give 
him leisure, nor how efficiently his enterprise is run, so long as a modest 
profit, sufficient for his welfare objectives, has been realized. Hence also 
the speculative bent in his enterprise, for this merely represents the op- 
portunity to obtain by some improbable stroke of luck that degree of material 
well-being which he requires for his general welfare. In other words, witha 
minimum effort he seeks a maximum return, the quicker he reaches a cer- 
tain standard the better. He sees therefore little need to improve his busi- 
ness techniques, to keep the proper books, to use checks or to assess cor- 
rectly what his credit needs are. He rather borrows and takes little thought 
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of the morrow so long as he appears to be relatively affluent today. | 


His improper use of capital stems from similar cultural impediments. In 
the first place there is the fact that in the village society money is traditionally 
despised and that there is an "enmity" toward captial.60 Liquid capital was 
traditionally unknown to the Indonesian villager, and hence he has only very 
recently learned how to employ it more or less efficiently. Secondly, money 
probably made its entry into the village society in the form of a debt, a cumber- 
some requirement which had to be met from time to time, instead of being 
viewed as a useful end, desirable for its own sake.61 The Indonesion entre- 
preneur still stands with one foot in this traditional environment. He generally 
understands the value of silver coins, but paper money (not in the least be- 
cause of present inflationary fluctuations) often seems to him undesirable. 62 
Again, his interest is not in capital, nor in the steady accumulation of it, but 
in the prestige and the leisure which it periodically can bring him. This too | 
explains his tendency to invest his capital not in his business or in some other 
form of enterprise, but in real estate and in gold and silver objects. He con- 
sumes "conspicuously" in the Veblenian sense, by his leisure or by his pur- 
chase of houses, brooches, earrings, land, etc., because these represent a 
standard of welfare traditionally sanctioned. Mere liquid capital, stocks and 
bonds, or even a flourishing business is of little use to him, so long as he does 
not reach his idea of general welfare with them. His preference for land, 
which he has in common with entrepreneurs in underdeveloped countries the 
world over, is conditioned by two factors. First, land was the basis of the 
traditional, feudally oriented society in Java and parts of Sumatra for cen- 
turies before the coming of the Dutch and it remained as a symbol of high 
social status until very recent times. The Indonesian entrepreneur therefore 
seeks to own as much of it as possible, for the same reason that English cap- 
tains of industry in the early nineteenth century aspired to become country 
squires since primarily in that way lay the road to gentry status. Secondly, 
land in the Indonesian world view of tradition has magic-religious propensities; 
the ownership of it strengthens the individual's soul, just as the food produced 
by it strengthens the body. The same holds true for metal, and in particular 
golden and silver objects.63 They are not only symbols or prestige, but are 
also magically charged. While the Indonesian entrepreneur may no longer 
believe in this magic strength (the overwhelming part of Indonesian village 
society still does) he is still influenced by the cultural residue which this 
belief has left behind and thus his consumption pattern is still determined 
by it. 


Attention may here perhaps be called to an entirely different picture of 
entrepreneurial methods and attitudes in underdeveloped countries recently 
presented by Professor Bert Hoselitz, who states that:64 


A second source of native capital is the existence in almost all under- 
developed countries of a class of local merchants, traders, money lenders 
and people with inherited wealth (chiefly landowners). Unlike the peas- 
ants, and perhaps artisans in these countries who largely still adhere 

to traditional ideologies, the members of the moneyed class are motivated 
in their economic activities by conceptions similar to those of their coun- 
terparts in the advanced countries. Native traders and money lenders are 
fully imbued with the "drive to amass wealth." They often are engaged in 
very risky enterprises, they gamble on long odds; they are sharp bargain- 
ers and clearly intent on expoliting any economic situation to their fullest 
advantage. (Italics supplied) 
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It is certain that this description applies at best to a very small minority of 
the Indonesian trading element; although it is not clear whether it applies to 
Indonesia at all, since Professor Hoselitz speaks of ''almost all underdeveloped 
countries.'' Assuming that it does, it is evident that certainly in the instance 
of Indonesia and on the basis of Boeke's analyses in other areas of the world, 
perhaps also in other underdeveloped countries, Professor Hoselitz's views 
are entirely at variance with the facts.65 From my analysis given above it 
is clear that between the notivations of the indigenous "moneyed class" and 
those of "their counterparts in the advanced countries" there are rather ap- 
preciable differences. Furthermore, Indonesian traders can hardly be des- 
cribed as "fully imbued with the drive to amass wealth" (presumably like 
their counterparts in the Western world) since their entire concept of wel- 
fare and the economic techniques employed to reach that state of welfare are 
markedly different. The Indonesian's speculative interests are very evident 
to be sure, but this interest must be understood in terms of the philosophy of 
a maximum return for minimum effort, related again to the desire to reacha 
specific level of welfare quickly with little thought of tomorrow. Since prices 
tend to fluctuate with the commercial astuteness of the purchaser the Indo- 
nesian trader can hardly be called a "sharp bargainer," while it is abundantly 
clear that he fails to maximize his economic opportunities. Finally it may be 
noted that in Indonesia the capital resources of the class of local merchants 
and traders are so limited as to require enormous supplements in order to 
reach any decisive economic expansion of the country. 66 


That the middle class Indonesian's concept of economic welfare is sharply 
held in check by his idea of general welfare is also apparent from the size of 
his family. A sizable number of children are another index of social prestige, 
as well as an economic asset; "many children can be a comfort and a source 
of welfare.""64 Although artificial curtailment of family size is by no means 
unknown in Indonesia, there does appear to be a decidedtendencyfor a family 
to expand as its income grows. In a comparative study of two Javanese com- 
munities located close to each other, the one essentially agrarian, the other 
commercial and industrial, it was found that the population increase in the 
latter was much greater than in the former, and that the population in the 
industrial-commercial area seemed to react mainly to the available sources 
of increasing economic welfare by multiplying rapidly.68 In a special tax 
study conducted by Meyer Ranneft and Huender it was found that the greater 
the economic welfare of the family, the larger was its size.69 The Indonesian 
industrial and trading entrepreneur, according to this study, had an average 
family of seven persons, exceeded in size only by very wealthy peasant and 
rice field owners' families of eight persons on the average. This tendency 
seems to be directly the reverse of family growth in the Western world. Fur- 
thermore, it should be noted that those Indonesians who may be classified as 
westernized intellectuals and who roughly correspond to the professional mid- 
dle class exhibit a similar trend toward larger families, whereas the expecta- 
tion of some students was that because of western influence their families would 
be smaller.70 This supposition ignores the "dualistic" character of the Indo- 
nesian middle class however; westernization does not necessarily make one a 
"westerner.'' Adoption of western traits of living is in most cases a matter of 
techniques, not of culture content.’1 The latter continues to be conditioned by 
Indonesian tradition. It is the same with the entrepreneur. Though he utilizes 
some western economic techniques, his culture pattern and his welfare ob- 
jectives are at variance with those in the West. Finally it need hardly be 
pointed out that where the population of a region mainly seemed to respond to 
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increases in its economic welfare by growing rapidly in number, the benefits of 
these increases will be quickly nullified, unless a continuous economic expan- 
sion at a high rate takes place. The latter is certainly not the case in Indo- 
nesia. Improvements in economic welfare without a sharp alteration in the 
general welfare pattern would therefore not have any lasting benefits. 


This however wold involve significant changes in cultural life and in the 
taste and consumption patterns. Such changes are certainly in evidence, but 
the process is slow and the resistance of tradition is often still formidable. 
Unquestionably Indonesian society possesses indigenous resources and in- 
stitutions for sucha change, as was explained in Part labove. It is rather a 
question of directing them and of preventing the worst evils of a too-rapid 
cultural disintegration, the characteristics of which Indonesia already ex- 
hibits to an alarming degree. In this connection it is perhaps well to point 
to the close similarity between the methods of operation of the Indonesian 
entrepreneur and those of his European counterpart in the early epochs of 
modern capitalism in the West during the Commercial Revolution and after. 
The obtrusion of the personal element in business considerations, the curious 
mixture of pre-capitalistic and capitalistic methods of operation, the tendency 
toward excessive speculation, the irrationality of price formulation, the ab- 
sence of intensivity in exploiting business opportunities, all of these corres- 
pond closely to the characteristics of the early entrepreneur in Western 
Europe, as the classic account of Werner Sombart points out. “ Against this 
background a further development of the Indonesian entrepreneur and middle 
class may well be indicated. 


Il 


At this point it is perhaps useful to propound two tentative conclusions. 
First: Indonesian history and culture is familiar with the existence of a 
social level that can best be called a "middle class" (in the Western sense), 
composed of indigenous traders and entrepreneurs whose growth is the re- 
sult of spontaneous and organic processes of development in their society. 
Second: the development of this middle class has been conditioned by a 
traditional and culturally determined level of welfare, which together with 
the repressive effects of government policy and of western business enter- 
prise in recent times has restricted its expansion. The question to which 
some attention should now be given is: What are the prospects of develop- 
ment for the Indonesian middle class since the country attained its indepen- 
dence? 


Before answering this question two typical characteristics of the Indo- 
nesian middle class need to be considered. First: the middle class in Indo- 
nesia is for practical purposes identical with the native entrepreneurial ele- 
ment. The traditional aristocracy was a feudal gentry, which in the colonial 
period retained much of its status because it was incorporated into the civil 
service structure. From the point of view of trade, industry or economic 
development generally, it is of small significance. At present the aristocracy 
is disintegrating. Many of its members are still in government service, but 
the democratic orientation of the state has tended to minimize the prestige 
once due their birth. With the abolition of hereditary regent offices their 
interests may well turn elsewhere. Not a few can, by virtue of their education, 
be termed members of the professional middle class, but barring a few ex- 
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ceptions they have been essentially passive and play an unimportant role in 
economic development. An exception is the modern bureaucracy of com- 
moners and political leaders whose new power frequently has become allied 
with new forms of business activity, inviting widespread nepotism and graft. 
The peasant society, while in a state of flux and constituting a huge reservoir 
for potential middle class growth, is with the exception of Java, still too con- 
fined within traditional patterns of subsistence and communalism to be re- 
garded as a dynamic socio-economic factor. It is only when the Indonesian 
breaks with this environment, when his horizon becomes larger than that 
encompassed by his desa that he becomes of importance to the middle class 
and a potential member of it. 





Second: Redlich's useful distinction’3 of the entrepreneurial function 
into capitalist (composed of those who provide funds and resources of enter- 
prise), manager (the director and coordinator of productive interprise) and 
entrepreneur proper (planner, promotor of new combinations, inventor and 
applier of the enterprise) have at present little value for Indonesia. In the 
first place the function of manager and entrepreneur is almost invariably 
combined in present-day Indonesian enterprise, a ''managerial class" in the 
Burnhamian sense does not exist. In many cases too the capitalist is identical 
with the entrepreneur, because a distinct native investor element is as yet in 
embryo form, and also because it places such investments as it has in es- 
sentially non-productive resources (land,houses, precious objects) and thus 
actually consumes most of its capital assets. The government, more than 
any other institution, plays the capitalist role. Popular savings, while show- 
ing some advance, are still far too small to be regarded as an important con- 
tribution to indigenous capital formation. The total amount of savings out- 
standing in the Postal Banks at present is by no means encouraging; Ballendux 
even speaks of a "shocking decrease" in savings since the war, considered 
in the light of the enormous decline of the purchasing power of money. /4 And 
again: “it is no longer to be doubted that the Indonesian entrepreneur will 
have to depend, certainly for the greater part if not entirely, on government 
or semi-official credit, for an indefinite time."75 This fact brings with it a 
continuous and unhealthy reliance on public authority for all kinds of assist- 
ance, perhaps best illustrated by the disillusioned statement of one expert, 
that the chief money problem from the Indonesian's point of view seems to be 
"that the (official) pawnshops aren't open day and night.""76 Under such con- 
ditions the government's credit agencies must follow a precarious policy in- 
deed: "What is in fact expected in many Indonesian circles of a middle class 
or popular credit bank, is that it has no objection to extend long or ‘short 
term credit equal in amount to the size of capital in the enterprise itself, 
but usually considerably above that," "and that it is willing to extend this" 
both to corporations and one-man enterprises, regardless of whether they 
have shown their ability to exist and without sufficient collateral.""7 And 
after an exhaustive survey of private and indigenously operated banks in Indo- 
nesia since the Second World War Scheffer comes to the disheartening con- 
clusion that ''no meaningful development" can be expected of them in the 
future. 


Since it appears then that the Indonesian government will play a pre- 
dominant role in entrepreneurial development, its economic planning policies 
take on added significance. It cannot be said that these policies thus far give 
much hope for a dynamic development of middle class enterprise. For what 
is one to say of the pronounced collectivist nature of economic planning in the 
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country, directed by a host of government agencies; what of the emphasis in 

the provisional constitution on a cooperative econmic life (supported by family 
ties), on state ownership of land, water and their productive resources; ‘* what 
of the platforms of Indonesian political parties, which almost to a man endorse 
a socialistic economy; ®9 and finally what of such statments by leading Indo- 
nesian statement and economists like Mohammad Hatta that the entrepreneurial 
function should be limited to small shopkeepers, itinerant traders, and crafts- 
men "repairing damaged items", lest "the evils of capitalism arise’?°” Hoselitz 
correctly points to the importance of a favorable "climate of entrepreneurship," 
in economic development which depends in his opinion both on social institutions 
which facilitate individual independent enterprises and on the development of 
personalities whose orientation is toward " productivity, working and creative 
integration.'""® It need hardly be pointed out that with this kind of planning 

in Indonesia favorable social institutions allowing for the free play of entre- 
preneurial personalities will also be severely stunted, both by existing cul- 

ture patterns and by government planning. I have already attempted to show 
elsewhere that Indonesian personality traits are profoundly molded by the 
existing collectiviest social and cultural patterns in the country and that these 
patterns have been strengthened rather than weakened by the revolutionary 
period of the nationalist insurgence. 


I cannot agree, however, with Hoselitz' suggestion that ''from the point 
of view of human welfare,'' an economic development in the form of "privately 
owned small and medium sized plants is preferable to that based chiefly on 
large public enterprises,'' nor with his view that "economic development if 
it is to penetrate widely and deeply into the customary productive processes 
of a society, does not consist necessarily in the wholesale transfer of the 
most modern, large-scale equipment, but rather in the extablishment of many 
decentralized plants, making use wherever possible of traditional manual skills 
and producing objects or services which are easily integrable into the native 
patterns of economic activities. Such establishments may be ona minute scale 
and hence would require relatively little capital.""84 While this statement may 
be applicable to other underdeveloped countries it meets with serious objec- 
tions when considered in the light of Indonesian developments. The Indonesian 
economy has for decades, if not for scores of years been familiar with just 
this kind of micro-enterprise (''minute scale'' describes it accurately), but 
it cannot be said that it has resulted in an "economic development" that the 
penetrated ''widely and deeply" into traditional productive patterns, on the 
contrary. The burden of my paper has been to show that indigenous micro- 
enterprises of this kind, and the Indonesians who operate them, generally 
seek to stay within the narrow limits of the traditional economic process, 
and that from the point of view of ''welfare'' they tend to subject themselves 
to a restricting cultural tradition. No thorough economic development is to 
be expected from them under those conditions. Finally it is clear that the 
"human welfare" of their labor force has left and still leaves much to be 
desired, Forcing laborers into ever greater debts until they are in fact in 
a state of debtor bondage, 85 inhuman exploitation of his workers by the entre- 
preneur, inadequate wages and intolerable working conditions and are buta 
few of the evils that attach to this small-scale Indonesian operated enter- 
prise, although great improvements have been evident in recent years, 86 It 
may well be that Indonesia does require ''the wholesale transfer of the most 
modern large-scale equipment," and a continuous strengthening of its big- 
ger and foreign-owned enterprises, provided that the Indonesian is permit- 
ted to join them and to learn the tricks of the trade. Whether this will be 
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possible only time can tell. i 


Viewed from the corner of American capitalist developrnent the future of 
the Indonesian entrepreneur appears bleak. But there is another vantage point 
which affords a more optimistic and perhaps more accurate vista. That is the 
fact that Indonesia stands as yet at the beginning of its economic development 
and that it is for the first time in centuries in a position to shape its destiny 
to a large degree. The persistence of ancient communalism, the subordination 
of economic pursuit to traditional cultural ends, and the avowed opposition to 
the unbridled exploitative tendencies of which colonial capitalism gave such 
abundant evidence—all these may be powerful assets in the growth of a new 
national Indonesian economy. For Indonesia heed not pass through the self- 
same stages that the market economy and its entrepreneurial ancillary went 
through in the West since the Industrial Revolution. For the sake of a mod- 
ern entrepreneurial development man's nature need not be interpreted on the 
basis of such dicta as hunger and gain on which Liberal economy theory pinned 
its doctrines. The mechanism of the self-regulating market can be controlled, 
precisely because the "material" and the "ideal,"' the "economic" and the ''non- 
economic" are in the traditional Indonesian view inseparable, the latter, super- 
ior to the former. Here indeed is a small chance to resist Tawney's "sickness 
of an acquisitive society,"’ by subordinating the economic sphere to the total 
pattern of desirable cultural goals. Considered in this light the words of Karl 2. 
Polanyi have special importance for Indonesia: 


How to organize human life ina machine society is a question that con- 
fronts us anew. Behind the fading fabric of competitive capitalism 
there looms the portent of an industrial civilization, with its paralyzing 
divisions of labor, standardization of life, supremacy of mechanism 
over organism and organization over spontaneity. Science itself is 
haunted by insanity. This is the abiding concern. 


Justus M. van der Kroef 


Michigan State College 
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There have of course been other recent studies of economic development, 
notably those by Colin Clark, Allan G. B. Fisher and Ramsay Houghton, but 
as Bert F. Hoselitz, ''Entrepreneurship and Economic Growth," The Ameri- 
can Journal of Economics and Sociology, vol. 12 (1952), p. 97, points out, 
most of these “have stressed only those problems of economic relations in 
advanced countries, to the examination of which general economic theory 
was most closely attuned". For example certain concepts in Schumpeter's 
theory of economic development are at variance with the realities in many 
underdeveloped countries. The agents of economic development accord- 
ing to Schumpeter are the innovating private entrepreneurs, but in the eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped countries the agency is more likely 
to be the government. According to Schumpeter the method of development 
is that of introducing new techniques of production, in underdeveloped coun- 
tries economic development occurs more often through the introduction and 
adaptation of old technologies adapted to familiar and established products. 
Again according to Schumpeter the generating force of economic develop- 
ment is supply of new or established goods, where as inlunderdeveloped 
countries the force of change lies more in the field of demand. See H. W. 
Singer, "Obstacles to economic development", Social Research, vol. 20 
(1953), pp. 19-31. 








As is known, India suffered disastrous food shortages in the past few years, 
and even the U.S. was prevailed upon to lend India wheat. Yet India had 
earlier initiated a grow-more-food campaign and in some areas food pro- 
duction manifestly had increased. When called upon to explain this para- 
doxical situation, the Indian Agriculture Minister, K. M. Munshi, declared 

that the increase in production was not reflected in an increase in mar- 
ketable surplus, because "the producer withholds considerable stocks from 

the market."' With an increase in prices the producer could meet his cash 
needs by selling less, preferring greater leisure to further cultivation. Cf. 

K. M. Munshi, Food and People, (New Delhi, 1951), pp. 39-40. For ani- 
dentical situation in Indonesia see J. H. Boeke, Ontwikkelings gang en toekomist 
van bevolknigs-en ondernemingslandbouw in Nederlandsch-Indie (Leyden, 1948) 
p. 18. 











Cf. A. H. Ballendux, Bijdrage tot de kennis van de credietverlening aan de 
“Indonesische middenstand (Dissertation, Leyden; The Hague, 1951), pp. 








28-35. 


Cf. J. M. van der Kroef, ''Economic origins of Indonesian nationalism," p. 
180 in Ph. Talbot, ed., South Asia in the World Today (Chicago, 1950). 





The reason for the identification of the entrepreneur with the middle class 
see the discussion of the point below. 


Ballendux, pp. 32-34. See also J. H. Boeke, ''Enkele opmerkingen over den 
Westerschen geest in het oosten,'' Koloniale Studien, vol. 20 (1936), No. 3, 
pp. 16-17. 





J. H. Boeke, Economie van Indonesie (Amsterdam, 1951), p. 29; also cited 
by Ballendux, p. 33. 





Ballendux, p. 34. In fairness:to Boeke one must note that he is willing to 
concede the existence of social dynamics in Oriental society, which how- 
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ever have their own tempo and objective. Yet Boeke maintains that Indo- 
nesian capitalists and entrepreneurs are those who have made '' Western 
mentality" their own, thus ignoring the unique patterns of capitalism and 
entrepreneurship in pre- Western Indonesia. See Boeke, "Enkele opmer- 
kingen", pp. 13,18. 


J. C. van Leur, Enige Beschouwingen betreffende den ouden Aziatischen 
Handel (Dissertation, Leyden; Middelburg, 1934), pp. 73-74, 117. 





W. F. Wertheim, Herrijzend Azie, Opstellen over de Oosterse samenleving 
(Arnhem, 1950), p. 24. 





Cf. J. M. van der Kroef, ''The Hinduization of Indonesia reconsidered," 
Far Eastern Quarterly, vol. 11 (1951), pp. 21-22 and my "The Indonesian 
City: its culture and evolution," Asia (Saigon), vol. 2 (1953), pp. 563-579, 





H. J. de Graaf, Geschiedenis van Indonesie (The Hague, 1949), p. 206. 





Ibid. p. 207. 
Wertheim, p. 26. 


de Graaf, p. 286. Indirect proof of the flourishing state of the inter-Indo- 
nesian trade as late as the end of the eighteenth centruy is afforded by thé 
fact that the Dutch East India Company's trade Asia remained flourishing 
throughout her career, whereas her European commercial connections de- 
clined sharply after 1740. See J. M. van der Kroef, ''The decline and fall 
of the Dutch East India Company," The Historian, vol. 10 (1948), pp. 118- 
134, The volume and scope of this small trade, especially on Java should 
not be underestimated. E. de Vries and H. Cohen, "Enkele beschouwingen 
over den Desa-kleinhandel op Java en Madoera, " Koloniale Studien, vol. 21 
(1937), pp. 439 and 443 calculated that in 1930 1.1 million Indonesians out of 
a total population of 37 million (excluding Djokjakarta and Surakarta) were 
traders, peddlers and small shopkeepers. The total population at that time 
spent 140 million guilders (about $30,000,000) annually on consumption 
goods from this small trader group. 








A. J. van Zanen, Voorwaarden, voor maatschappelijke ontwikkeling in het 
centrale Batakland (Dissertation,,Leyden, 1934) chap. 3 passim. 








Ibid. pp. 73, 77, 83. 


Roy Lewis and Angus Maude, The Middle Class (London, 1950), p. 102. 





Wertheim, pp. 133-134. 
Ibid., p. 133. 


M. A. J. Kelling, Het middenstandscredietwezen in Nederland en Indie (The 
Hague, 1928). 





Ballendux, pp. 32-33; Th. Fruin, Voorlopige handleiding voor het crediet- 
bedrijf der algemeene volkscrediet bank (Batavia, 1935), p. 46. For similar 
objections to Fruin's views see Ballendux, p. 36. 
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Cited Ballendux, p. 36. 


See income tax data in G. McT. Kahin, Nationalism and Revolution in Indo- 
nesia (Ithaca, 1952), p. 36. The total European group in 1939 has been es- 
timated at 300,000, the Indonesians at over 60 million, the total Chinese 
and other Asiatic minority at over 2.5 million. 








J. D. Versluys, Aspecten van Indonesie's industrialisatie on haar financier- 
ing(Groningen, 1949), p. 25. 





J. J. Polak, The National Income of the Netherlands Indies 1921-1939 
(Netherland-Netherlands-Indies Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, New 
York, 1943), pp. 60-65a. 





Versluys, p. 22. 


On the development of indigenous rural industry see A. Aten, ''Some remarks 
on rural industry in Indonesia," Indonesie, vol. 5 (1953), pp. 330-345. 

It will be noted that the divisions of the middle class given here are sub- 
stantially different from the classification schema of Ballendux, pp. 65-67, 
though data from his schema have been used. 


Ballendux, p. 67, Liem Twan Djie, De distribueerende tussenhandel der 
Chinezen op Java (The Hauge, 1952), p. 66. 








H. Heeren, "De trek der Toradja's naar Makasser," p. 52 in Sticusa Jaar- 





boek, 1952, (Amsterdam, 1952) 


Transport may well be a kind of enterprise for which the Indonesian shows 
a special knack. Whoever has visited Djakarta and other cities since the 
war cannot help but be impressed by the dare-devil in the betja (bicycle 
cab) industry, which provides employment for tens of thosands of drivers, 
manufacturers, repairmen andoowners. Most unwary visitors from abroad 
who have been conveyed in a betja will probably agree that the dexterity, 
daring and "entrepreneurial spirit" of drivers and owners is worthy of a 
better economic cause. Cf. Cultureel Nieuws Indonesie, vol. 25 (1953), 
pp. 629 ff. 





Ballendux, p. 67. 


Data from Verslag van de Commissie tot bestudeering van staatsrechtelijke 
hervormingen (Rapport Visman), (New York, 1944), vol. 1, pp. 56, 62. 








See Ballendux, p. 34. 
Versluys, p. 12. 
Data and citation from ibid., pp. 14-16. 


C. B. van der Leeden, Het aspect van landbouwkolonisatie in het bevolkings- 
probleem van Java (Dissertation, Leyden; Teh Hague, 1952), pp. 134-166. 








J. H. Boeke, The evolution of the Netherlands Indies economy (New York, 
1946), p. 6. A good example of the stifling of Indonesian sugar cultivation 
by Western estate sugar interests in the colonial period is given in Ph. 
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Ruopp, ed., Approaches to Community Development (The Hague, 1953), 
see chapter on "Sugar and Welfare in Java. 





Above data from Kahin, p. 25; van der Leeden, pp. 110-112. 

These data should be compared with the estimates of so-called "coolie 
budgets", published by a special government commission in 1941, Ac- 
cording to these estimates the average wage of non-resident male planta- 
tion workers was U.S. $0.006 (for women even less), the all-Java hourly 
wage for non-resident male factory workers ranged from U.S. $0.011 to 
U.S. $0.017, the hourly wage of resident male workers wholly dependent 
on money ranged from U.S. $0.011 to U.S. $0.019, that of foreman and 
technicians was U.S. $0.027. See W. F. Wertheim, "The Coolie Budget 
Report", Pacific Affairs, vol. 26 (1953), pp. 158-164. 





Ballendux, passim. 

The following characteristics are taken from the description of Ballendux, 
pp. 78-88. It may be noted that Ballendux description closely follows the 
one of Liem Twan Dijie, pp. 43-59 concerned with the cultural impediments 
on the Chinese entrepreneur and his business methods. 

Ballendux, pp. 78-80. 

Ibid., pp. 81-82. 


Boeke, Economie van Indonesie, p. 41. 





Ballendux, pp. 82-84. 

Ibid,, pp. 84-85, 88. 

Ibid., pp. 86-87, 108. D. H. Burger in Indonesie, vol. 7 (1953), p. 15 has 
also noted how many Indonesians have the tendency to borrow money and 
repay in with regularity, without apparently having the desire to decrease 


these regular borrowings or to form their own capital. 


Thus Ballendux, p. 86., N. J. Feldman, De overheidsmiddelen van Indonesie 





(Leyden, 1949), p. 144. 


G. H. van der Kolff, "De economie van bruin en blank, anders en eender," 
Indonesie, vol. 2 (1949), pp. 285-316. 


Van der Leeden, p. 60. 
Van der Kolff; p. 294. 
Heeren, pp. 58-59. 


Cf. A. C. Pigou, The economics of welfare (London, 1932), p. 20. 





An example on the very same order is to be found among certair cattle- 
raising tribes of Africa. According to the British view these tribes were 
desperately poor and hence veterinary service was introduced. The cattle 
increased, but the material welfare of their owners declined, due to over- 
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grazing. The total sense of welfare of the tribes was enhanced, however, 
because of the prestige factor connected with cattle ownership. In the 
words of D. D. Lee: 'They loved their cattle, knew them by name, com- 
posed songs after a sacrifice. . . So long as they had cattle they were 
wealthy, even though half starved. They would not think of selling their 
cattle to 'improve their standard of living'. . ." 


Van der Kolff, pp. 362-363. 

Feldmann, p. 164. 

Ibid., pp. 180-181. Other students have noted how it seems to be virtually 
impossible to bring about an improvement in rubber cultivation techniques 


of the Indonesian entrepreneurs. See P. J. Cramer, Tegenstellingen in de 
Landbouw in Indonesie (The Hague, 1948), p. 12. 








J. H. Boeke, Ontwikkelingsgang en toekomst van bevolkings-en ondernemings - 
landbouw in Nederlandsch-Indie (Leyden, 1948), p. 18. 

In the more remote areas of the Indonesian archipelago one may note similar 
cases of "uneconomic" behavior. Thus, on the island of Timor, the populace 
refused to take advantage of high prices for fruits and did not pluck more fruit 
than usuai; instead of selling hides one rather let them rot, and although some 
occasionally suffered hunger, they refused to do coolie work and satisfy their 
needs (Indonesie, vol. 3 (1949), pp. 214-215). On Western New Guinea, the 
great and increased demand for fresh fruits and vegetables did not cause 

the Papuan to cultivate more of them or bring more than usual to market, 

for his wants were satisfied with his sale of the usual amount. Cf. R. J. 
Stratenus, Een voorlopig onderzoek naar de economische vooruitzichten in 
Nederlands Nieuw Guinea (Amsterdam, 1952), pp. 44-45. 














Van der Leeden, p. 23. In this light it is perhaps useful to point to similar 
conditions in other underdeveloped areas. Among the Bemba of Northern 
Rhodesia periodic hunger is an accepted fact, conditioned by folklore and 
tradition. ''This is apparent when tired of housework women sit idle though 
hungry, with millet in the granaries and relish to be found in the bush."" The 
explanation is that people accustomed to irregular diet and periodic depriva- 
tion do not feel sufficiently aroused to resist hunger. See Melville J. Her- 
skovits, Economic Anthropology, a study in comparative economics (New 
York, 1952), p. 294. 





Ballendux, p. 110. On the importance of the personal element in Indonesian 
developmental relations see also A. R. Willner in Economic Development 
and Cultural Change, vol. I, (1953), pp. 74-75. 








J. H. Boeke, Dorp en Desa (Leyden, 1934), p. 32. Compare also G. H. Vink, 
"Bedrijfs-economie van den bevolkingslandbouw," p. 250 in C. J. van Hall 
and C, van de Koppel, eds., De Landbouw in den Indischen Archipel (The 
Hague, 1946). 








P, Bakker, Eenige beschouwingen over het geldverkeer in de inheemsche 
samenleving in Nederlandsch-Indie (Groningen, 1936), p. 21. 








Feldmann, p. 183. 
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63. N. W. Lesquillier, Het adatdelictenrecht in de magische wereldbeschouwing 80. 
(Leyden, 1934), p. 16. 





64. Hoselitz, p. 99. 81. 
65. It is Boeke's contention, supported by evidence, that the "dualistic" eco- 
nomic sphere in Indonesia of which the middle class entrepreneur is an 82. 
essential part, is also to be found in other underdeveloped areas like 
Latin America, the Middle and Near East and parts of Europe. See his 83. 


Indische Economie (2nd ed., Haarlem, 1947), p. 73. 




















66. Versluys, p. 23, for example estimated that in order to provide work for 84. 
as little as one fourth of the Javanese who as a result of the continuous 
population increase seek work annually, a total of $100 million needs to 85. 
be invested in Indonesian industry every year. 

86. 

67. H. Th. Fisher, Kinderaantal en Kinderleven in Indonesie (The Hague, 1950), 
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